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Party politics leave me 
cold. But the countryside 
of England and the 
literature of Europe make 
me glow. George Wyndham 
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TEN IDEAS THAT MUST BE BEATEN = 



News For Our Doctors 


A CN travelling correspondent lia.s 
been visiting Shanghai, and called 
to look over the Lester Institute of 
Medical Research, where a group of 
•scientists arc engaged in a fascinating 
inquirj’ which may well be of service 
to .suffering people all over the world. 

It lias long been known that for 
man}- centuries in China the successful 
treatment of diseases-was carefully 
recorded in books. This was certainly 
clone as long as 4000 years ago. As 
the centurie.s passed by these'medical 
books grew in size,, and the most 
celebrated of them became a great 
classic. It was issued in the clays of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The Treatment of Disease 

Onr correspondent has been looking 
at copies of these old books in the 
librarj’ of the Lester Institute. They 
are in the Chinese language and 
beautifully written on Chinese paper. 
Until a few years ago no western 
doctor ever dreamed that these books 
would contain useful information about 
tlic treatment of disease. But iii 
recent years careful translations have 
been made, and today there arc enough 
volumes to fill a small bookshelf. 

.'The first our correspondent read 
described a man suffering from a 
particular kind of disease in which he 
was constantly hmigr}^ and thirsty, 
and yet cvcrj’thing he ate and drank 
made his blood thick and sugapy, and 
he became hungrier and thirstier 
still. The disease was called Hsiao Ke 
Ping, or the disease of exhaustion and 
thirst. The treatment prescribed was 
to kill a black pig, cut out the part 
called the pancreas, roast this until it 
was hard and black, then make an 
infusipn from it and give this to the 
patient in very small doses, 

A Cu re For Diabetes 

Our correspondent smiled to himself 
as he read, thinking it quite a useless 
prescription, when Professor Bernard 
Read said that what he had been 
reading was not old-fashioned and 
foolish but modern and up to date. 
Tlio disease described was what wc 
now call diabetes, and the modern 
treatment is to give the patient a 
drug made from the pancreas of an 
animal. So the Chinese doctors of 
centuries ago were not so far wrong 
after all. They had found out what 
our modern doctors have only recently 
discovered, though probably they did 
not know whj- this particular medicine 
effected a cure. They merely saw that 
it did so, and wrote it down in the book. 


Dr Read went on to say that during 
recent years he and his colleagues have 
been going into these old Chinese 
books stud3'ing the remedies prescribed 
and working on the subject in their 
laboratories. Sometimes they have' 
worked for months or j’cars before 
thej’ have found what it was in the 
old remedy that was the real cause of 
the cure, ft was in this way that the 
new cure for asthma and har'-fever 
\vas discovered. 

In one of the old books asthma was 
described, and the remedy was given. 
It was to get a certain plant which 
grew on the Great Wall of North 
China, to make an infusion of this in 
the way described in the book and 
give it to the patient. Dr Read told 
the CN that they found the plant 
without difficulty, as it grows wild in 
man^' parts of North China. Then 
followed months of patient experi¬ 
mentation in the laboratories, until 
they found that by chopping up 
certain parts of the stalk of the plant, 
and making an infusion from this 
and distilling and refining it again and 
again, they at last discovered a new 
drug which was called Ephedrine. 
It was really the presence of Ephedrine 
in the old-time medicine that worked 
the cure. This is the drug which* is 
now giving relief to thousands of 
people who suffer from asthma and 
ha}--fevcr. It is a new discover^' to 
the West, but was used in China 
centuries ago. In fact, it is said in 
the old books that Emperor Shen 
Nung tasted it 5000 } ears ago. 

Centuries Before Pasteur 

This Emperor, who lived about 
3000 n C, was the Father of Chinese 
medicine. He compiled the first 
known standard book on what doctors 
call jNIateria Medica, containing a list 
of 365 drugs. Shen Nung is said to 
have tasted them all and pronounced 
them bitter or sweet, cool or hot. 

After he had heard all this the C N 
correspondent opened the old. books 
again with a new interc.st. He read 
that when bitten b}' a mad dog the 
treatment is to apply the brain of the 
same dog to the wound. This remed}^ 
prescribed centuries ago suggests the 
modern Pasteur treatment. Again 
he read that the white of an egg will 
protect a child from smallpox, which 
is in line with the modem practice of 
using smallpox vaccine made from 
eggs in place of the usual calf vaccine. 
Who knows that there maj’ not be manj' 
precious secrets to be discovered in 
those ancient Chinese books. 


A squadron of Hawker Furies flying in formation over the South Coast 


The Ant as Benefactor 


O NE of tile strangest storic.s of the 
errors of officialdom come.s from 
Australia. 

Several months ago Herr Glaser 
decided to leave Austria on account of 
Nazi persecution, and to go to Australia. 
Because of the laws regarding the entry 
of foreigners into Australia Herr Glaser 
relied on a distant relative who had 
migrated to IMclbonrnc many years 
before, feeling sure he would help him. 
He went to the British Consulate in 
'Vienna and an obliging official consulted 
a directory. The name of the relative 
was Borer, and the only name like this 
that could be found was in connection 
with Borer and White Aiit Exterminat¬ 
ing Company. So the official advised 


Herr Glaser to write to Mr Borer at that 
address. When the Melbourne Post Office 
received the letter it sent it to iMr Fred 
Aslivorth of the Borer and White Ant 
Exterminating Company, for what the 
British official in Vienna did not realise 
was that the borer is an Australian ant 
which destroys woodwork. 

]\Ir Ashworth realised the mistake that 
had heeii made, but he was so touched 
by the tragic story that he supported 
the family’s application for pcnnissioii 
to come to Australia. 

And the other morning, on the docks 
at Melbourne, a happy Viennese family 
stepped ashore and wore greeted b\' Mr 
Ashworth, exterminator of ants and 
benefactor of people. 


Wings Over England 


The Wonderful Books 
From Old China 


i 
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GERMANY'S 

Neighbours 

New Friendliness of 
Poland With Russia 

There are signs that Poland and her 
big neighbour Russia are drawing 
closer together in these difficult da3?s. 

A new pact has been signed in Moscow 
and it has been officially stated in both 
the capitals of these countries that all 
agreements between them are to remain 
in force, particularly the pact of non¬ 
aggression which was signed in 1932. A 
mutual wish to settle outstanding ques¬ 
tions has also been e.xpressed. 

But the chief hope is an increase in 
Polish trade with Russia, which hitherto 
has been insignificant compared with 
Poland’s other neighbours. In 1937 
Poland imported twelve times as much 
from Germany and four times as much 
from Austria as she did from Russia, 
while her exports into Russia were less 
than a third of the amount she received 
from her. ■— 

There is a desire to remedy this posi¬ 
tion and Russia has already ordered more 
textile goods from Poland. 

The agreement points to the fact that 
Germany has not been able to bring 
Poland into her Anti-Comintern Pact. 
On the contrary, by their decisions about 
the future,of Ruthenia (the eastern part 
of Czecho-Slovakia) Germany and Italy 
have thrown Poland and Russia closer 
together. 

This opposition to German political 
and commercial influence in the east and 
south-east of Europe is not confined to 
Poland, for Rumania, Yugo-Slavia, 
Turkey, and Greece are showing that 
they are unwilling to lose any of their 
independence, while Hungary also, much 
in the shadow of Germany in these days, 
is discouraging the spread of the Nazis. 


United France Stands Little News reel 


divided she FALLS 


TTran’CE stands today at the parting 
of the wa\'s. ; 

It rests wnth her to set aside the 
disputes which divide and embitter 
her own people, and join in the single 
aim of keeping democracy alive ; or 
she can allow these dissensions to 
undermine her strength so that she 
becomes neither an ally of sufficient 
stabilitr^ to be relied on nor an enemy 
to be feared. 

The United States and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations stand firm 
for the freedom of free peoples. 
France can stand with them to make 
this freedom secure, or she may become 
a broken reed and descend from the 
position of one of the defenders of 
Cir ilisation to the ignoble status of a 
second-class Power. 

Certain it is that France cannot 
stand alone toda\'. Weak and divided, 
she becomes a country unable to resist 
b\' her own efforts the encroachments 
of more powerful and resolute neigh¬ 
bours united in the one aim of taking. 
and keeping what they can. At the 
same time she becomes a source of 
weakness to her friends, living on the 
dole of their assistance. 

It is not enough to want peace: 
it must be sought night and day. The 
worst road to take to find it is that 
of Civil M ar ; and of Civil War the 
General Strike is the sign and the 
beginning. A General Strike is an 
effort to hold up the whole nation in 


order to make good the claims of one 
part of it. 

Of the disputes between French 
workmen and French industrial em- 
plo3’’ers and armament makers French¬ 
men are the only people entitled to 
judge. What the French workman is 
striking for is not reduction of hours 
but more wages, and when the high 
cost of living in France is considered 
nobody need be surprised at his 
demands or need contest his 
grievances. The strike is the weapon 
of the workers, sometimes their last 
argument; but a General Strike is 
on an entirely different footing. It 
is aimed not solely at the employers 
but at everyone. In the present 
state of France it is like a bomb 
thrown into a crowd. 

The workers must not be denounced 
as the only culprits. Twenty 3"ears 
ago the French workman showed 
himself the most loyal of France’s 
sons, and nobody suffered more than 
he for his country. The disordered 
state of France lies as much at the 
doors of those who ineffectively at¬ 
tempt to govern it as against the 
governed. If the workman had more 
confidence in the politician he might 
agree to be led. 

But this perilous hour is no time for 
the apportionment of blame. France 
owes it to herself and to the whole of 
the world to set her house in order, 
and that right speedily. 


A Great Ship’s Stowaways CITIZENS OF NO 


Another example of the ability of the 
mussel to cling and to increase its 
numbers has come to light in the ne\v.s. 

It comes with the dry-docking at 
Lowestoft of the lightship that has long 
warned sailors of a dangerous sandbank 
near the Outer Gabbard, some 20 miles 
out from Dover. On her hull the 
repair men found 20 tons of mussels. 

The number is startling when we 
consider the distance of the ship’s 
position from the shore. French fisher¬ 
men who farm mussels erect tall hurdles 
below high-tide mark on muddy fore¬ 
shores for the mussels to rest on, and 
when harvest comes they collect a cart¬ 
load of the shellfish for every y'ard of 
hurdle. 

The hard from the lightship does not 
make a record, the record possibly still 
being held by the Great Eastern, the 
biggest ship ever built up to mid-Vic¬ 
torian times. Nearly^ 700 feet long, she 
had a magnificent record as the first 
vessel to speed up communications by 
laying the Atlantic cable. 

Then, after this immense contribution 
to briskerr - signals, she lay in port 
vegetating, and when the men who had 
paid ;^6o,ooo for the right to break her 
up came to the great hull they found 
themselves rewarded with an unex¬ 
pected bonus. There, snug and flourish¬ 
ing, clung 200 tons of mussels ! 

1797 to 1938 

There was an interesting guest at a 
dinner of the Sports Association of. a 
chemical firm at Ilford the other night. 

The firm is that of Howard and Sons, 
and they have held an annual dinner 
for 78 years. Among the guests was one 
of the firm’s oldest pensioners, Mr George 
Hireson, who has been at every dinner 
since i860, and who can remember 
having a conversation with Jlr Luke 
Howard who founded the firm in 1797, 
soon after Napoleon had married 
the beautiful Josephine. 


CLEAN CITY 

300 Tons of Dirt Falling on 
Every Mile 

Paul was a citizen of no mean city. 
M’e who li\'e in London are in peril of 
being citizens of no clean city. 

This is the suggestion of Mr Herbert 
Morrison, IM P, in opening the exhibition 
of the Smoke Abatement Society at 
Charing Cross Underground Station. 

We take this from jSIr Morrison’s 
speech : 

Londoners are open to the charge of 
being citizens of no clean city unless they 
slop scattering 300 totis of aerial sewage 
over every square mile of London every 
year. What is the use of new amenities 
if ive keep on raining soot and grime on 
them, blackening our homes, stunting the 
growth of trees and shrubs in the parks, 
threateniiig even to transform the green 
belt into d grey belt ivithin a quarter of a 
century ? 

GERMANY'S BROKEN 
WINDOWS 

Not Enough Glass To 
Mend Them 

All the glass stocks in Germany will 
not replace the windows broken , by the 
hooligans who attacked the shops, 
homes, and synagogues of the Jews." - 

Glass will have to be imported valued 
at about ;£40o,ooo, all of which must be 
paid for in the foreign currency of which 
Germany has so little. It is said that the 
realisation of this side of the window 
smashing has caused much concern in 
high quarters, and the situation would 
be one of poetic justice if it were not that 
the money for the glass is to be extracted 
from the victims, from whom the very 
buildings themselves have now been 
confiscated. 


NO INTERFERENCE IN 
AMERICA 

Origin of the Monroe Doctrine 

The growth of feeling in America 
against Dictator interference in all 
American affairs continues to grow, and 
has given new interest to the question of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 

James Monroe was an American 
soldier and statesman who became 
President in the year after Mffiterloo. 
He served two terms and was in office 
eight years. He fought against England 
in the War of Independence. 

America declared war against England 
again in 1812, being angered by British 
blockade measures. When Napoleon 
was finally defeated in 1815 and 
imprisoned at St Helena, the autocrats 
of Europe took steps to repress their 
peoples and to curb any further attempts 
at revolution against their despotic 
power. The Emperor of Russia, the 
Emperor of Austria, and the King of 
Prussia formed a Holy Alliance, as they 
called it, to reassert the idea of the 
divine right of kings. Britain wisely 
declined to join this remarkable alliance, 
and suggested to America that the policy 
should be resisted. It was our own 
country which led President Monroe, in 
1823, to send to Congress a Message 
declaring that the American Continents 
are not to become colonies of any 
European Power,’and that the United 
States would consider any attempt on 
the part of the European Powers to 
extend their system to any portion of 
their hemisphere as dangerous to peace 
and safety. 

Britain has ever since backed this 
doctrine, which she herself inspired. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Auriga ... ... . Aw-ry-gah 

Castries.Kahs-tre 

Gemini . . . , . . . . Jem-in-i 

Kauri.Kah-oo-re 

’^erseus .. Per-suce 


Rotherham is trying to be the first 
town with no slums ; over 1000 slum 
dwellings have gone and 6000 people 
been rehoused. 

For the first time in the history of the 
world a death sentence has been broad¬ 
cast : it was a sentence on a gangster 
in Germany. 

Australia has produced a record 
canned fruit pack of 72,000,000 tins this 
year, apricots, peaches, and pears all 
showing a big increase. 

A fourteen-year-old boy, Roger Cade 
of Southsea, has been made a Fellofv 
of the Royal Meteorological Society for 
his work in reporting observations of 
thunderstorms in the south of England. 

A clock in Berwickshire, the old 
stopping-place for stage-coaches, 'still 
indicates the time of departure of the 
stage-coach for Edinburgh. 

A horse unable to mov^e its load on 
Blackfriars Bridge during a recent gale 
was aided by a lorrj' driver, w-ho thought¬ 
fully drove his lorry to, the wfindward 
side, so giving the horse a better chance. 

A home for aged Eskimos may be 
built in Baffin Land. This is considered 
to be a vital necessity, as Eskimos have 
a ruthless custom of abandoning their 
old people. 

THINGS SEEN 

A car rounding the corner with both 
indicators out. 

Three, cars in succession ignoring a 
Halt sign. 

A cow eating silk stockings hanging 
on a clothes-line. 

THINGS SAID 

The housewife is Public Enemy Num¬ 
ber One in regard to smoke. 

Sir David Milne-Watson 
Look ahead 500 years ; will all Blooms¬ 
bury be able to contain the miles of 
shelves the British Museum will need by 
then ? Mr .Laurence Binyon 

I do 'not bet; I have never been to a 
greyhound track ; and I do not know 
what a football pool is. Lord Derby 
The aeroplane shows us the panorama 
of history, from Stone Age to skyscraper, 
in less than ten days. Lord Lothian 
The needs of the world are great, but 
none is greater than spiritual power ; 
without idealism no nation can survive. 

Mr Rockefeller 

Of all the goodby-es I have heard, the 
Japanese Saymnara (Since it must be so) 
is the most beautiful. Mrs Lindbergh 
There are 2J4 religious denominations 
in America and no one holds in law a 
position of privilege over the others. 

The American Ambassador 
Thirty years ago not a single authority 
in England had begun to plan ; today 
1149 out of 1442 are planning. 

The Minister of Health 
There are more people making aero¬ 
planes than making ships. 

Pilot Nigel Nonnan 

German miners work the longest 
hours in the world. 

. Acting President Miners’ International 

THE BROADCASTER 

,'Y'he latest. Nuffield . benefaction , is 
£25,000 for Student Movement 
House, the international students club 
in London. 

■yuE number of tuberculosis cases in 
Kent is the lowest for ten years. 

^ Derbyshire man has left his for¬ 
tune of £32,000 to Sheffield 
University. 
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Young Chinese Artist • Iron Horse 


London’s Green Belt 









The Iron Horse at Speed~The railways with their heavy costs for upkeep of tracks are complaining of unfair competition from road transport 


Young Artist—Plato Chan, a clever eight-year-old Chinese boy, has been holding in 
London an exhibition of his paintings in aid of the International Peace Hospital in China 


The Qresn Belt Grows—Among recent additions to London’s Green Belt is part of the 
High Elms estate at Farnborough in Kent, which includes this delightful beoch walk 
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THE BOOK OF 
VOICES 


Nature AND THE Waterloo bridge 

Lipstick soon be seen 


A NATION OF 
LISTENERS 


Something New 

Lions at the Zoo roar as gently as 
any sucking dove; at Whipsnade they 
roar louder, especially when angry. 

This was made clear to an audience 
invited to the Zoological Society’s 
lecture theatre to hear gramophone 
records of the voices of animals made 
by Dr Koch with the assistance of Dr 
Julian Huxley, the Zoo’s Director. 

Dr Huxley supplied a short pre¬ 
liminary lecture on the voices of 
animals, and Dr Koch a running com¬ 
mentary on the sound records of them 
he ha's made with infinite ingenuity and 
patience. The lion’s roar, the elephant’s 
bellow, the rustle of the porcupine’s 
quills, the whistling squeak of the 
llama (long supposed to be entirely 
dumb), the bark of the fox, the burbling 
of the camel, and a conversation be¬ 
tween a camel and her baby were all 
made audible, sometimes violently so. 

Chorus of the Wilds 

Never before had there been gathered 
in one room such a medley of sound. 
All we have heard of the night sounds- 
of the tropical forest would be mild in 
comparison ; and to make the chorus 
more impressive Dr Koch, in the second 
part of his gramophone programme, 
ran a number of the cries in succession, 
so that the,trumpet of the elephant was 
followed by the hippo’s bellow, the yelp 
of the jackal, and the hyena’s laughter. 

For contrast there were other records 
of the bird-like chatter of the panda, the 
grunt of the fierce-tempered gnu, and 
the feeble whistle of the tapir. But 
among these and other performances 
none was more awe-inspiring than the 
howling chorus of the Whipsnade wolves. 

It was possible to imagine that the 
hungry band was at the door thirsting 
for the listeners. 

Dr Huxley, in' answer to a question 
whether these animal’ sounds could be 
described as animal language, replied 
that they were usually expressive of 
emotion, of which anger or fright were 
unmistakable, but no animal could get 
as’ far as saying “ Give me a banana.”' 
It might be possible to supply some 
interpretation of the conversation be¬ 
tween the whining young bactrian camel 
and its gruff, deep-voiced mother. 

When Fishes Speak 

He added some interesting notes on 
animal sounds in general. One w'as 
that some animals-like tortoises can 
hear higher notes when the temperature 
is high than when it is low ; another 
W'as that fishes, generally believed to be 
mute, can produce community sounds, 
when in shoals, loud enough to disturb 
the operations of Admiralty surveys 
w'ith echo-finding apparatus. 

The records made by Dr Koch and 
the remarkable photographs of the 
animals caught in the act of producing 
them have been combined in a Sound 
Book of Animal Language produced by 
Country Life publishers, who have been, 
issuing many beautiful books this 
Christmas. It is a Country Life sound 
book of country life, and it is to be 
followed by others. 

Dent of Everyman's 

■ It is a fine, thing to be a publishing 
firm holding its head high among its 
fellows the publishers, and of such is the 
House of Dent. 

A very short time ago it kept its 
jubilee, and Hugh Dent, son of the 
■founder, w'hom everybody called Old 
Dent, W'as there. It was said that he 
felt lonely because he rvas the last of 
his ow'n generation in the family left to 
enjoy the congratulations. Now he too 
has gone, but taking w'ith him the know¬ 
ledge of a life’s work well done, and one 
in w'hich he could say that his firm, 
which brought out Everyman’s Library, 
has published much that was cheap and 
nothing that w'as mean. . , 


A Word To a Girl 

To say that beauty is only skin deep 
expresses the truth, but the entire 
truth about it is not widely known. 

The skin is a vital organ of such 
importance that a human being would 
die if he were varnished all over to put 
the skin out of action. The skin of the 
face is a small part of the whole, truly, 
but to paint it day by day is to ruin that 
small part, and, worse still, to make it 
necessary to paint for life to cover up 
the evil that has been done. 

The skin of a young girl is one of the 
most beautiful things in e.xistence. It 
should be cherished as that, and beauty 
sought and readily found in a healthy 
life, simple fare, and proper exercise. 
There is no other path to real beauty. 

Spoiling the Flower 

A face is a flower. To paint it is to 
paint the lily, to apply cosmetics to the 
rose. Yet we see in every street quite 
young girls (hardly more than children) 
flaunting rouged cheeks and scarlet 
lips. It is incredible. Never before in 
the world’s history has such a thing been 
known. In ancient days a limited 
number of adult women painted, and 
they were rated accordingly. For 
young girls to paint their lips is a 
modern shame; its effect in broad day¬ 
light is'to make one shudder. 

Lot us sum up the important functions 
of the skin. They are : 

1. To act as a protection to the 
tissues below'. 

2. To regulate the temperature of the 
body. When we get too hot the skin 
pours out moisture to cool us. To check 
this natural process is merely silly. 

3. To con\'ey the various and precious 
sensations of contact; this function is 
exercised through the tiny terminal 
organs of the nerves in the skin. So we 
gain the sensations, pleasurable or 
otherwise, of touch, heat, cold, pain. 

4. The moisture given out by the skin 
rids the body of injurious waste matter. 

5. The deep layers of the skin contain 
the hair follicles. Hair, like the nails, is 
to be regarded as part of the skin. 
Glands are provided which supply the 
hair with a natural pomade; no other 
is necessary in health. 

A Bad Day For Nursing 

It will be apparent that to play with 
such a fine organ, to dose it, to apply to 
it fluids and pastes and colours sold by 
profit-makers who are as ignorant as 
those who are persuaded to buy them, 
is the height of folly, a wrong done to a 
precious possession only too easily 
ruined for life. 

Wc are not surprised, therefore, that 
the Matron of St George’s Hospital is 
moved to protest against the association 
of face-paint with nursing. It seems 
that a certain London hospital has 
endeavoured to stimulate the supply of 
nurses by admitting a number of non¬ 
resident nurses w'ho may use cosmetics ! 
The Matron of St George’s says it is a 
bad daj' for nursing w’hen freedom of 
dress and cosmetics is held out as a 
lure, and wc agree. A nurse should be a 
picture of health, not a painted doll. 

A Sacred Trust 

By Mr Malcolm MacDonald 

I cannot remember a time when I did 
not hear about Palestine. I cannot 
remember a time when I was not told- 
stories about Nazareth and Galilee, 
about Jerusalem and Bethlehem, where 
was born the Prince of Peace. • 

This House, in its long history, has 
had placed in its keeping many noble 
trusts, but it has never had a trust so 
sacred as that of restoring peace and 
goodw'ill in the Holy Land. 

The Minister for the Dominions 
in the House of Commons 


Some Things We Shall 
Not See 

Things arc often not quite what 
they seem. 

This w'ill be so with the new Waterloo 
Bridge w'hich w'ill soon be taking shape 
across the Thames. A graceful five-span 
bridge will be seen, but wdiat will not 
be revealed to the eye will be 6000 tons 
of small steel bars used to reinforce 
the 30,000 tons of concrete w'hich form 
the structure. Embedded in the con¬ 
crete W'ill be a veritable netw'ork of steel 
strengthened by millions of welds. 

Although the new bridge w'ill seem 
to be supported by massive piers, the 
weight will actually be taken by walls 
only tw'o feet three inches thick and 
83 feet long. These w'alls are inside 
the piers, and each w'ill be surrounded 
by a shell of reinforced concrete 14 feet 
by 106 feet. Granite from the old 
bridge is to be used as a facing for these 
shells, W'hich are the bases of the piers. 
One of the piers has already reached 
this stage. 

The bridge itself is being built on 
a temporary framew'ork of timber and 
steel, and when the time comes lor the 
piers to support the structure it will bo 
jacked up for six inches during the 
operation of transferring the load. It 
is expected that Waterloo Bridge w'ill 
be finished by the summer of 1940. 

THE RAINBOW BOOKS 

A Greeting For Christmas 

The Editor of the C N has never had 
time to send out Christmas cards, but, 
as readers will have gathered from our 
advertisement columns, he has this year 
invented a substitute. 

Arthur Mee’s Rainbow Books are 
something new. This little shilling book, 
looking smart enough for Christmas in 
its bright cover, will, w'e imagine, be 
picked up in tw'os and threes and 
dropped in the post as a greeting; 
though indeed it is much more, being a 
thing of imagination and thought as well 
as beauty. 

In these books, each w'ith an hour’s 
good reading, is all the imagination and 
inspiration Arthur Mee can pack into 
small space. They deal with the tragedy 
of the aeroplane and the Editor’s per¬ 
sonal experience of its appearance in 
history, with the pathetic story of a man 
whom Civilisation killed, with Nature’s 
gifts to every child, with the miraculous 
influence of the Bible on our race, w'ith 
the character of our English Youth, 
and W'ith the fascinating speculation 
that men may not see, in the marvellous 
unfolding of the Future, the vision of 
Christ walking in Galilee. Into one of 
these small volumes are packed 100 
Lovely Things. 

Like the King’s England books, which 
are also being offered as Christmas 
presents, the Rainbow Books are issued 
by Hodder and Stoughton. 

Remarkable Story of 
a Horse 

C N readers have often heard that a 
horse will not tread on anyone on the 
ground, but from Sydney comes the 
story of a horse which showed even more 
intelligence. 

A nine-year-old boy w'as riding w'hen 
the horse fell. The boy w'as underneath, 
with the horse’s hind hoofs perilously 
near his head, and for an hour the boy’s 
father and some neighbours worked w'ith 
levers to raise the horse and release the 
boy. During all that time the horse 
remained motionless, except that now 
and then it raised its head to see how 
things w'ere going. If it had attempted 
to get up it would have kicked the boy 
and crushed his head. 

When the boy W'as finally released the 
horse stood up of its own accord. 


Triumphal Progress of 
the BBC 

The BBC continues its triumphant 
progress. The number of British 
listeners must now be at least 
35,000,000, far the greater part of 
the nation. 

Never before did science work such a 
marvel as this to give a nation continuous 
entertainment and instruction. For¬ 
tunately, the w'aves cannot carry high 
explosive, and the worst mischief they 
can do is to convey impulses w'hich are 
transformed in our receivers into foolish 
words, silly noise, v'ulgar jests, and the 
fatuous outpourings of inferior minds. 
While too much rubbish remains in 
the programmes, it is fair to say that 
the standard has steadily risen, and 
that at least half the items are worthy 
of the magic that brings them with 
such ease to our ears. 

A Misleading Term 

In passing, it is regrettable that so 
misleading a term as “ on the air ” is 
so frequently used. The air has nothing 
to do with the matter. The electrical 
waves that travel from a broadcasting 
station to our receivers are, of course, 
propagated in a medium at present not 
understood which we call the ether : 
whatever it is it is not the atmosphere. 
To say that a broadcast is " on the air,” 
therefore, is stupid ; it is as easy to 
say truly that the broadcast is by 
electrical wave, or through space, or 
on the ether. The use of correct phrases 
might set millions wondering. Not one 
listener in a thousand realises that the 
sounds he hears from his receiver have 
not travelled at all, but are manu¬ 
factured in his receiver out of the 
electrical impulses received, w'hich are 
not sounds. 

Room for Improvement 

A word as to the programmes. We 
have before pleaded for more of the 
good and less of the bad, and too often 
we still hear very dubious jests, at 
which even the invited studio audiences 
who like that kind of thing find it 
difficult to laugh. Some of the" variety” 
we have listened to for testing purposes 
is incredibly bad, wedding verbal outrage 
to hideous noises made by instruments 
capable of producing music. We re¬ 
member being positively unable to 
endure the tw'addle (and w'orse than 
twaddle) of some of these shows, and 
jumping up to switch off less our reason 
should fail us. 

Surely it is time for a semi-State 
institution to have more respect for a 
great people. We are glad to know 
that some offenders have lately been 
censored by the BBC. 

A Day of Days 

On the other hand, we have had some 
fine transmissions of plays, both serious 
and gay, much really good classic and 
light music, and the “ talkers ” have 
addressed themselves to matter of 
moment; it is not the fault of the 
BBC that men who kno-^v things can¬ 
not always talk about them agreeably. 
A fine broadcaster is a rare bird. 

We renew our plea to the B BD to 
do greater justice to the vast audiences 
listening on Sunda}'. Why not, as we 
have suggested before, make every 
Sunday a day of days by giving us the 
best of whatever things are good ? 
Revenue continues to pour in; let 
more of it be spent on making Sunday 
performances things to await -with 
intense interest. It is staggering (for 
example) to find Sunday time devoted 
to lawyer’s advice on legal points. 
The BBC will find, on enquiry, that 
lawyers do not practise on Sundays, 
and for a very good reason. 
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MRS FROST'S HOBBY 

A warm heart has Mrs Elizabeth Frost 
of Denison in Texas, who has made 
elderly people with no one to look after 
them her special care. 

Twenty years ago this kind lady began 
visiting the sick, and sometimes she 
would bring them home with her and 
tend them until they were better. 

When her husband passed away she 
built a small hospital in her garden with 
dormitory rooms, kitchens, and a labora¬ 
tory, and there old ladies can live as long 
as they like. 

THE BAD COIN 

There is no doubt about it; it is an 
honest world. 

In America the Cleveland Societ}^ for 
the Blind run eleven stands and cafe¬ 
terias in the city, many of the helpers 
being blind, and out of a million and a 
half sales they have made only once have 
they been given a bad coin. 

HARD TIMES IN JAPAN 

As wo may expect, the Japanese 
G(j\’ernmcnt ha\'o told their people to 
be ready for severe hardships. 

The mass of the people, however, 
always live so near the starvation line 
that much shortage of food seems 
impossible. 

As the men are called away to the war 
in China the women and girls enter the 
factories and the hours of work arc- 
sometimes for women fifteen a day. 
The Government . have decreed a 
maximum of only eleven hours a day. 
By arranging for work to be done at 
home all the family weary themselves 
out in producing cheap goods. Japan 
is more than ever the land where labour 
. is sweated without stint or mercy. 

China says that she will lose all the 
battles hut ivill win the war. 

DARTMOOR HOMEWORK 

Many prisoners, criminal or political, 
ha\’e made good use of enforced confine¬ 
ment, and at Dartmoor many convicts 
arc sensible enough to avail themselves 
of the educational facilities offered. 

Mr C. Hartley, of Tavistock Grammar 
School, tells us that the lessons in French 
are popular, and are so well learned that 
recently a French official who inspected 
the prison was surprised to find men who . 
could talk with him fluently. 

MATCHING AND PATCHING 

An old art is to be revived, the art of 
making new and beautiful things ont 
^ of old and worn things. 

IMany women who belong to Women’s 
Institutes are now cutting tiny pieces of 
material and joining them to make 
garments or other articles as gay as 
Joseph's coat of many colours. 

The art is one which calls for skill 
and taste. It means matching and 
patching, and makes it possible for 
cheap articles to be sold for pounds. 

A dressing-gown made up of 2000 bits 
of material by members of the Barring¬ 
ton fVomen's Institute has been sold 
for 12 guineas (24 times its cost) after 
being exhibited in London. An old 
ffetorian workbo.x and handkerchief 
sachet made up of half-inch bits of 
material cut from old curtains created 
(juite a stir when on show at the Ex¬ 
hibition in the New Horticultural Hall at 
M’estminster. This remarkable work- 
box was afterwards presented to the 
Queen' for the two Princesses. 

SANTA CLAUS BUYS BRITISH 

With Christmas but a little way off 
all the big stores and tiny shops are 
showing off their wares. 

This year promises to be a very 
successful one for British manufacturers 
of toys. After trying for 15 years to 
capture the market in the face of cheap 
foreign competition, home manufac¬ 
turers have succeeded, and most of the 
22 million toys for sale wall bear the 
words klade in Britain. Something like 
/2,5(X),ooo will be spent. _ ■ 


Ah Argument at the Zoo 



Goliath herons at the London Zoo cross beaks to settle a dispute 


PIGS AND PANNAGE 

Once more the pigs of the commoners 
of the district arc roaming about the 
New Forest woodlands, as pigs' did in 
the early days of our history. 

But they ha\’c had to work hard this 
year to find their food, for acorns and 
beechmast arc scarce. 

Last spring cold rvinds greatly damaged 
the budding trees, and so only a small 
proportion of the fruits could form. In 
these days the pigs must bo ringed, or 
they would do a great deal of damage in 
the woods. In the far-off Norman times 
huge herds roamed through the 300 
square miles of the forest, and the pan¬ 
nage of swine was of the utmost economic 
importance, being recognised in the laws 
of the realm. The pig industry in the 
forest area is slowly increasing, and the 
greater number of the pigs belong to com¬ 
moners, who feed them lor family use. 

EXHIBITION BUILDINGS CHEAP 

The end of a great National Exhibition 
is too often marked, as in Scotland, by 
a cheap selling off of the properties. 

Buildings which cost big sums are 
■ broken up and sold as rubbish. Thus 
the United Kingdom Pavilion at Glas¬ 
gow cost £75,000 and has been sold for 
demolition for £5000. 

Why should not thought bo taken .so 
to plan exhibition buildings as to make 
them capable of serving a permanent 
purpose when the show is over ? Surely 
this should be possible in many cases. 

THE OLD CLOCKMAKER 

The very old clocks, the great-grand¬ 
fathers of the family of clocks, must be 
lamenting that old Mr Percy Webster 
can no longer hear them tick. 

He understood them, he could make 
them go, even rvhen their youth was 
gone, their works rusted, and all their 
wheels run down. He could make a 
clock, and never was there a clock that 
puzzled him. Anybody with an an¬ 
tique clock that somehow had missed 
the beat knew' that if they came to his 
shop in Great Portland Street frail old 
Mr Webster would put it right. 

He handled clocks with a master's 
hand, because he loved them. Also 
he gathered many of the oldest of them 
about his home and workshop at Lever- 
stock Green. Some rvere 15th-century 
iron clocks which he alone understood. 
They will still be going though he has 
gone, his knowledge with him 

THE EXPERT 

The game of darts is much in the news 
these days. One of the best players of 
the game is 19-year-old John Hodson, of 
Middlesbrough. For the last nine years 
he has been lying on his back in a local 
hospital as a result of a cycling accident, 
but in spite of this handicap he has 
become an e.xport at dart.s. 


LUNGS OF LONDON 

The Green Belt round Greater London 
grows apace. 

The L C C is indefatigable in pressing 
on with the work, and a number of im¬ 
portant additions are announced. 

In Kent 905 acres of land at Farn- 
borough ; in Herts 08 acres at Boreham 
Wood ; in Middlese.x 499 acres at Enfield 
Chase and 95 at Potters Bar; in Surrey 
4S0 acre.s of beautiful land at Chipstead, 
with some smaller acqui.sitions, will in 
•the aggregate add nearly 2500 more 
acres to the lungs of London. 

A RAILWAY GIANT 

A railway wagon weighing 50 tons, 
from which 100 tons of freight can be 
unloaded in two minutes, has just come 
from the Pravda railway-carriage works 
at Dnieprodzerzhinsk. 

This monster has been designed for 
the loading of copper ore in bulk in the 
Lake Balkash area, where great bucket 
cxcax'ators lift from two to three tons 
of ore at a time and drop it from any¬ 
thing up to ten , feet into the truck. 
It has been specially constructed to 
withstand such rough usage. Entirely 
of metal, the truck rests on two steel 
platforms, each being carried on three 
axles. 

Several more of these giant trucks are 
now being built in tlic Pravda works. 

VERBOTEN 

Railway guards and porters in Ger¬ 
many are a privileged class. 

They must surely be the only people 
w ho are forbidden to give the Nazi salute, 
although the ban applies only when they 
arc on railway platforms. It has been 
found that engine drivers have been 
mistaking the salute for the go-signal! 

THE MOTOR HOME 

There has alwa}-s been a fascination 
about a house on wLecls. A caravan 
holiday is exciting, and the motorist 
who explores the countryside taking a 
trailer with him may expect a good time. 

Still greater comfort, it seems, is in 
store for those who love our highways 
and byway.s, for a Coventry firm is 
building a car which is almost a cottage 
on wheels. A kind of house, car, and 
cara\-an all in one, it offers accommoda¬ 
tion for four in a vehicle not much 
bigger than a fair-sized car. 

It i.s expected that this motor-house 
will co.st about £700, aird for holidays 
it should be a dream come true. Behind 
the driving compartment is a kitchen 
cabinet, a lounge with a table and 
seats which become beds when unfolded, 
a wardrobe, and a food larder. There 
is also a gas-oven and a gas-lire, both 
supplied from cr linders under the floor. 
The car is 17 feet long and weighs about 
tw'o toirs 


THE OLD SCHOOL BELL 

In our time, as Shakespeare tells us, 
W'e play many parts, and so, apparenthq 
do some old bells. 

For over a century a little bell on th? 

170-j^car-old village school at Halo 
Barns, near Altrincham, called the 
children to school, and then the bell 
disappeared. Now it has been discovered 
on a farm at Lymm, four miles awaj-, 
where it w'as used for calling the cattle 
homo. Before that it had been at a 
j)rivate house at Rostherne, and some¬ 
where else, too. Now it is to be replaced 
in its original position and will be 
used once more to call the village 
children. The other night the little bell 
bravely tinkled out to celebrate the 
150th anniversar}’ of the Unitarian 
Sunday School. 

THE BOOKS THEY LIKE 

The libraries of Bethnal Green invited 
their child readers to state their favourite 
books, and 800 answered the inquiry. 

The Borough f .ibrarian, 'Mr George \'alo, 
tells us that the list of favourite books 
is headed hy Mi.'s Richraal Crompton’s 
“William,” which obtained 38 votes. 

There were 13 votes for Oliver Twist, 
the fourth highest in the list, and Alice 
in Wonderland got six votes, the Water 
Babies four, but Robinson Crusoe only 
one. Mark Twain’s Tom Saw}-er was 
high up with ten. 

TROUBLES IN SOUTH WALES 

The work crisis of South AVale.s, ' 
although mitigated, continues. 

This once prosperous mining area, 
the richest in the world, knows hard 
times because its choicest product, 
steam coal, is no longer greatly needed. 
Before the oil era it was eagerly pur¬ 
chased for warships and merchant 
steamers, but now it is largely de¬ 
throned. Another factor is that when; 
coal is still used there is keen com¬ 
petition from Poland and Germany. 

The latest loss is that the Tunis tram¬ 
ways, which at one time bought 4000 
tons of Welsh coal every six weeks, have 
now sent their order to the Continent. 

THE WAY OUT 

They are telling this story in Man¬ 
chester business circles. 

A West African trader -who was 
behind with lii.s payments was told by a 
Lancashire firm that his latest order 
could not be accepted unless his account 
w'as settled. The firm received the repl5^: 

“ Unable to wait so long. Cancel order.”. 

THE VICTIMS OF JAPAN 

We take this from a letter written tn The 
Times by one of its special correspondents 
in China. 

The japanc.se har e butchered tens of 
thousands of civilians and rendered desti¬ 
tute and homeless thirty million more. 

IMay we expect, when Japan’s victims 
top the fifty million mark, to see 
ambassadors withdrawn from Tokvo 
and international action to make life 
possible for the refugees ? 

A fund to succour the \ictims of 
the 1923 earthquake in Japan raised 
£254,151 in three months. The British 
Fund for Chinti has raised just over 
£150,000 in 18 months. 

SOMETHING FOR THE VERY YOUNG 

It has always been difficult to give 
blood-transfusions to small children, and 
it is good news that an apparatus has 
been installed for this purpose at the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital. The apparatus 
wdll be of special \-alue in view of the 
mortality among children suffering from 
what is known as summer sickness, 
though the illness has nothing to d.o 
with summer. It was found that when¬ 
ever blood-transfusion could be success¬ 
fully carried out the child almost in¬ 
variably recovered ; and the increased 
ease with which transfusions- mav now 
be made, together with the new degree of 
safety, mustprovc a blessingto humanity. 
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Are You Disarming? 

are all praying for disarma¬ 
ment, but it is not only 
armies that we must disarm : 
we must Disarm the Alind. 

In most of our'minds are habits 
of thinking that must go if our 
dreams are to come ^trUe. Sit 
down and examine your mind. 
How many fixed habits of thought 
are barriers in your way ? 

It is true that the Millennium 
will come when enough people 
believe in it. When we all believe 
in the League of Nations the 
League will do all that is hoped 
of it. When we all believe in 
Peace Peace will be here. All we 
need is the faith that will remove 
the mountain barriers of fixed old 
ways of thinking. 

Change is the law of life. Our 
bodies are changing every hour. 
If they ceased to change we 
should cease to exist. Our minds 
should change and develop as our 
bodies do. As we read and reflect 
we ought to see many things in a 
new light, to understand better 
ourselves and the world around us. 

Our minds are given to us to 
use and to cultivate. If we do 
not use them they become like 
neglected gardens. Weeds grow 
apace, flowers are smothered by 
them. Unless we keep blooming 
in our minds the flowers of Truth 
and Sincerity and Wisdom the 
Weeds of Ignorance and Dis¬ 
honesty and Superstition will 
choke all wholesome growth. 

What will the people of the 
future say about this age of 
ours ? That depends on us. If 
we search our minds for false 
ideas and resolutely get rid of 
them coming generations will be 
grateful to us, as we are grateful 
to the century of the Reforma¬ 
tion, to the century which got rid 
of the idea of the divine right 
of kings. If we are lazy and 
sluggish, if we do not get rid of 
false ideas, we shall be written 
down in history as unworthy. 

As we look back over times 
past we see that this process of 
rejecting untruth and folly has 
gone on unceasingly. Once it was 
believed that slavery was per¬ 
missible, or even necessary. Once 
it was held that God was pleased 
with human sacrifice. Once the 
idea prevailed that- God wished 
the Church to burn alive anyone 
who did not share its beliefs. 
Yet anyone who confessed to 
these opinions today would be 
called a lunatic. 

It may seem, perhaps, that 
there are no siich ideas in the 
world now, that we have reached 
a time when we need not bother 
about clearing our minds of 
stupid ideas. Well, look at page 
eight and see if any of the ten 
ideas you will find there are filling 
your mind. Vou may be surprised 
to know what you believe. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the bidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Rose Will Beat The Gun 

'pEX thousand roses are to be 
planted in France, and where ? 
In no less a place than the mighty, the 
terrible, French line of fortifications 
which stretches along the French 
Eastern frontier, named, after its 
designer, the Maginot Line. 

When the spring comes tlie roses 
will bud .after their lovely kind, and 
the summer will witness the birth of 
hundreds of thousands of beautiful 
blossoms to speak of life and hope 
and joy. 

It is a parable, this story of rose¬ 
planting among the guns. May we 
not be sure that, in the long run, the 
Rose will beat the Gun—that long 
after the hideous guns are exhibited 
onb' in museums as relics of a bar¬ 
barous age, the lovely rose will 
blossom in the hearts of all ? 

© 

Too Little 

'J’he Distressed Areas have had 
something done for them, but 
how little it is, and how sad their case 
remains ! 

So far the Commissioner has com¬ 
mitted himself to grants amounting to 
;fi7,ooo,ooo including grants to aid 
industry, land settlement, and public 
health schemes. The Distressed Areas 
are big, and the sum is small in 
proportion to their need; we are 
reminded of Pills for Earthquakes. 

It is to be feared that concentration 
on foreign affairs is causing us to forget 
that statesmanship begins at home. 

©■ 

The £100 Habit 

Qfficials of the Lord Mayor of 
Melbourne’s Hospital Fund have 
cause to remember an elderly visitor 
to the town hall. For the fifth year in 
succession he has walked into the 
office of the fund, handed in an 
envelope, and walked out ; and for 
the fifth time the envelope has been 
found to contain a £ioo note, with 
nothing to rev'eal the identity of the 
generous giver ! 


Every Day and Every Week 
£^VERY day we spend nearly £1,000,000 
on defence. 

Every week our Social Services distri¬ 
bute nearly £i to each of the g,000,000 
working-class households in the country. 

Mr Hore-Belisha 

© 

Riding and Creeping 
■yHE Minister of Health has been 
talking of speed in our towns, 
and we are glad to see that Mr Elliot 
pointed out a thing the C N has often 
mentioned—that the motor car has 
slowed down traffic in the streets. 

In 1904 the horse-bus took a man 
from Swiss Cottage to Oxford Circus at 
nine miles an hour; in 1937 the 
measured speed of the motor-bus was 
slower than that. 

It is true that speed kills on our 
great roads, and it is equally true that 
speed does not exist in London. We 
rode with dignity behind the horse; in 
the car we creep along like a beetle. 

© 

Light 

Light is alive 

And will survive 
When mists have had 
Their little day. 

When grief and gloom 
And dark have lied, 

She, of herself. 

Will forge ahead. 

Light hath come to stay! 

Egbert Sandford 

© 

Goodwill Helps ' 

gECAUSE our postal authorities know 
— that so many people will be 
exchanging tokens of goodwill this 
Christmas they are finding work for 
75,000 of our unemployed men. 

So we have another little example of 
what could happen if there were more 
Christian goodwill in the world. 

© 

JUST, AN IDEA 

You cannot escape the words you’ve 
set ringing or the deeds you’ve set 
blazing, said Mary Webb. 

It is true. We cannot escape from the 
consequences of anything we did yester¬ 
day or may do today. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Londoner who objects 
people living overhead, 
look down on him ? 
s 

PjEW cars are built on 
Thunderbolt lines. At 
lightning speed? 

Q 

A, NEW dance is called the 
Chestnut Tree. Should 
make poor dancers branch 
out. 

0 

A JOURNALIST must often 
act on his first thought. 
Mustn’t take a second. 

A PUBLIC baths attendant 
does not believe in minimis- 
ing the dangers of swimming. 
Won’t take anyone in. 


to flats says he hates to have 
Afraid his neighbours may 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 


0 

A-V artist should always be 
learning. But some of 
them won’t learn that. 

0 

• visitor who declares 

he doesn’t think much 
of London perhaps doesn’t 
think much anyway. 

0 

J'lJE man who wears a loud 
overcoat thinks himself 
a big noise. 

□ 

A COUNTRYMAN says he 
can’t see anything in 
tlie sea. He should practise 
opening his eyes under water. 





If firemen keep 
a cool head 


John Clare Would Build 
a House 

D ESIDE a runnel build my shed, 

^ With stubbles covered o’er ; 

Let broad oaks o’er its chimney spread. 
And grass-plats grace the door. 

The door ma)’ open with a string. 

So that it closes tight; 

And locks would be a wasted thing. 
To keep out thieves at night. 

A little garden, not too fine. 

Inclose with painted pales ; 

And woodbines, round the cot to twine. 
Pin to the wall with nails. 

Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge. 
Bent bowering overhead ; 

Dig old man’s beard from woodland 
hedge, 

To twine a summer shade. 

Beside the threshold sods provide. 

And build a summer seat; 

Plant sweet-briar bushes by its side. 
And flowers that blossom sweet. 

I love the sparrow’s ways to watch 
Upon the cotter’s sheds. 

So here and there pull out the thatch. 
That they may hide their heads. 

And as the sweeping swallows stop 
Their flights along the green, 

Leave holes within the chimney-top 
To paste their nest between. 

Stick shelves and cupboards round 
the hut. 

In all the holes and nooks ; 

Nor in the corner fail to put 
A cupboard for the books. 

Along the floor some sand I’ll sift. 

To make it fit to live in ; 

And then I’ll thank ye for the gift. 

As something worth the giving. 

John Clare 

© 

Poor Wild Thing 

A C N reader travelling in Malaya 
sends us this sad little tale. 

By the side of a railway in the 
jungle near Telok Anson he came 
across a grave ga}? with flowers and 
carefully tended. Above it was a 
big signboard, at least ten feet by 
six, on which was this inscription : 

There is buried here a wild elephant 
who, in defence of his herd, charged and 
derailed a train on September 14, 1 S 94 . 

It appears that the elephant was 
the leader of a vast herd which 
happened to be near the railroad when 
the train came puffing along. Never 
having seen such an apparition before, 
the elephant took fright and, thinking 
the train was an enemy, rushed at it, 
overturning the engine and the three 
carriages. 

It is said that an elephant never 
forgets ; here, at any rate, an elephant 
is not forgotten. 

© 

Each Morning at Eight 

It is never too cold for the man who 
brings letters ; 

It is never too snowy or wet; 

It is never too hot. If it’s storming or 
hailing 

The postman will never forget. 

You hear in the north winds, in 
lightning, in thunder, 

A little sharp click at the gate: 

A knock on the door, and there are the 
letters 

All waiting each morning at eight. 
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Millions WHO Own 
Their Homes 

But Why Not Better 
Houses ? 

The fact that 2,000,000 houses have 
been bought by British home-makers 
since the Great War ended 20 years 
ago is a great tribute to the work of the 
building societies, whose activities arc 
now expressed by Innidrcds of millions 
of pounds-sterling. 

Two million houses means tliat 
8,000,000 men, women, and children 
live in homes that have been bought. 

There are roundly a thousand building 
societies, but many of them arc small. 
The number of societies which do a great 
business is about a hundred, and even 
that number seems too man}’, for the 
work is .simple enough. 

IMany of the societies spend a great 
deal in advertising for business, which 
seems unfortunate, for all their money 
should be put into bricks and mortar 
and not spent on “getting business.” 

Wc have pointed out before, and it is 
important to realise the fact, that our 
building societies have no power to 
build. The only buildings they can 
actually erect with their funds are their 
own offices ; they have no legal power 
to build a single house. What they do 
is to lend money to those who wish to 
buy or build a house, which is a \'cry 
different thing. 

Small Homes and Big Profits 

Few people of small means care to 
build a house. It is an operation they 
know nothing about, and they do not 
see their way to employ an architect 
and make a contract with a builder. 
The family man, therefore, has to rely 
on the speculative builder, who usually 
makes a big profit out of a little house. 

A building society, given legal power 
to build, could give fine value to liome- 
makers. It could buy in quantity on 
the best terms, and a big society would 
have its own architectural staff, turning 
out fine work. 

tt'e are bound to add that no small 
proportion of the 2,000,000 homes 
bought through building societies are 
not good specimens of the art of building, 
and that a certain proportion consist of 
absolute rubbish. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that building societies 
should be as strict as possible in the 
administration of their funds and shoidd 
not invest in bad buildings. It is not to 
be denied, we fear, that the readinc.ss 
of some of them to finance the speculative 
builder Jias been largely responsible for 
much of the jerry building going on 
during the last few years. 

Jack Sprat 

Sprats have been plentiful this year, 
but not cheap. 

tt'alking in a busy shopping thorough¬ 
fare in a Surrey town, we were struck 
with the price of sprats in a certain shop—• 
6d a pound ! Walking a little farther, we 
came to another fishmonger’s shop and 
found sprats marked 5d. Not twenty 
yards farther along the same street was a 
third shop, at which sprats were marked 
4d a pound. All this in the same street, 
on the same side of the .street, in the 
same hour of the same day ! 

The story illustrates what fishermen 
so often complain of. If the catchers of 
sprats could get even 2d a pound they 
would think themselves millionaires, yet 
in Surrey on the same day rve see them 
marked qd, 5d, and fid at shops close to 
each other. 

Talking of sprats, what arc they ? 
They belong to the herring family, but 
arc a distinct species, honoured with 
the Latin name of Clupea Sprattus. 
When very young they are caught and 
sold as w'hitebait; W'hen adult they 
measure three to five inches in length. 
In any case, they are splendid food, and 
ought to bo sold cheaply. 
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The Sleepless Army 
in the Quiet Earth 


"^iiE country.side seems now at its 
* quietest. Ploughing is ended, winter 
corn has all been sown, and the earth 
appears to be wrapped in winter sleep. 
In reality it is a hive of immeasurable 
activity. 

Of all living forces the bacteria in the 
soil are the mo.st jmnierous. In a 
saltspooufnl of soil there are 200 millions. 
By their labours in eating and multi¬ 
plying they serve as the earth’s digestive 
system, breaking down the vegetable 
and fertilising matter rvhich it contains, 
and so rendering it fit to supply food 
for the crops that it will have to grow 
nc.xt year to provide us all and our 
domestic animals with sustenance. 

Out of sight and out of mind, they 
teem and toil, numerous in varieties 
and functions as they arc countless in 
individuals, the great invisible army 
on w'hicli human and animal life depends. 
Poisonous bacteria may slay the proud¬ 
est monarch or the man of sublimest 
genius; the benevolent ones arc the 
very foundation of our food supplies, 
of our wealth and industries, and of 
our arts. 

Infinitely older than the most ancient 
forms of backboned life, they came into 
the scheme of things to prepare the earth 
as our abiding-place. Few of us realise 
what the}’ have done in the past to 
make the present possible. 

Coal and Oil 

They ga\-c us coal, as they give Ireland 
her peat today. Just as they arc at 
this moment breaking down the 
vegetable and other debris of our winter 
fields and gardens, so in the long ago 
they digested the trees of the fallen 
forests that became converted into coal. 
tN’ithout their transforming labour the 
trees coidd not have undergone that 
wonderful conversion into coal; but 
for their efforts oil would not have been 
freed to be extracted by us from the 
earth today to energise, every internal 
combustion engine that drives aeroplane, 
motor-car, boat, and airship. 

But their incessant appetite, seeking 
satisfaction in as many directions as 
there arc species of Iiacteria, made 


A SCHOOL teacher from the Midlands 
who went to see the birthplace of 
Mr Asquith a few clays ago soon lost her 
enthusiasm for the quest. 

It is not surprising. Sad indeed it is 
that the Yorkshire town of Morley has 
not been able to find some rvay of pre- 
serv'ing the fine old house which was 
once the home of one of the rarest and 
squarest men England has ever known. 
He led this country in a war which 
broke his heart and took from him his 
brilliant son, but for 40 years he was a 
tower of strength in public life, laying 
down the leadership of the Liberal party 
only a little while before he died. 

We might expect that Morley would 
be proud of him. It may be, but it has 

Won't You Give a Little ? 

We have been at it for 40 years, 
since the first little Recreation School 
was opened for the children who had no 
happy hearthrug to play on after tea. 

We have brought the number of our 
centres up to 50. Thoiisands of big boys 
have passed through them, learning how 
to jump and box and play all manner 
of games ; thousands of little girls have 
grown into hig ones under their influence. 

The second generation has come back 
to us, brought by their mothers who 
remember Play Centre with delight. 

Won’t you give us a little for our 
40 years and our 50 centres ? We need 
£^000 for our winter’s work. 

Mrs C. jM. Trevelyan 
Mary Ward House, Tavistock Place,WCi 


possible the age of engineering. They 
laid out the iron deposits on which we 
draw. Science is able to tell us. 

All through the ages bacteria ha\ e 
been extracting iron in solution from 
the waters, taking it as food, storing 
it in their bodies, and dying with their 
dinners inside them ; dining and dying 
in such countless billions as to fix 
the iron in beds instead of allowing 
it to run scattered on the floor of the 
oceans, and so concentrating it in 
places where we are able to mine it 
as iron has been mined ever since it 
came to be the medium of weapons in 
the era succeeding the Bronze Age. 

Raising the Dome of St Paul's 

Although they are invisible their 
work is not. In unguarded supplies 
they enter our iron water-pipes, w’here 
each organism, taking from time to time 
its tiny particle of iron from fho in¬ 
terior of the pipe for its meal, converts 
it into rust, which, enclosed in a form 
of jelly made up of the dead bacteria, 
chokes our pipes and makes the water 
taste of iron. 

They worked on the iron of the dome 
of St Paul’s Cathedral to such effect 
that the disintegrating metal, swelling 
into rust, displaced the masonry and 
raised the entire vast dome three- 
quarters of an inch. 

It is all a vast give-and-take in this 
most tremendous of chemical labora¬ 
tories. The bacteria are the agents 
making sterile land fertile, and so feeding 
us and the animals that serve us for fooil 
and clothing. But they take toll with 
the evil wrought by the poisonous 
varieties of their order, and spread 
epidemics throughout the human and 
animal families. The good are dur 
allies ; the evil are a challenge to man 
to investigate their actions and quali¬ 
ties, and to furnish us with remedies 
and preventives. 

Such are the agencies now active in 
our seemingly siecj>ing soil, unseen 
ministers to whom are due our highest 
gratitude and our liveliest terrors, a 
fact to ponder as we view our drowsy 
countryside these quiet winter da}’s. 


done little to show’ it. His home was 
Croft House in Church Street, and it 
stands empty and forlorn. tVhen wc 
last saw it we thought how pathetic it 
was, some of the windows broken, the 
garden a wilderness. At the moment a 
bookmaker w’as using the room immedi¬ 
ately under the one in which Mr Asquith 
first saw’ the light of day. There was a 
time W'hen IMorlcy talked of making a 
museum of this house from which the 
boy Henry walketl to chapel on Sunday, 
often holding his grandmother’s hand, 
but Morley has made no move in this 
direction. Year after year the house 
has been neglected, and there seems no 
hope now’ of its ever being taken care of 
again. One da\’ it w’ill fall down. . . 

Ski Slopes at Earls Court 

Earls Court is to become an Alpine 
resort for winter sports this Christmas. 

There will be no need to take the train 
and boat to the Engadine, to St Moritz, 
Murren, and the Sw’iss Hotel. It w’ill 
suffice to take the first train on the 
District to Earls Court, and go inside 
to find a snow-covered mountain, snow- 
slopes, and a snow-field ov-er ten inches 
deep on the floor. 

On the mountain, 100 feet high, with 
a slope of 45 degrees, skiers w’ill descend 
from the roof to fly as they take off to 
the floor. Ski jumpers from the Con¬ 
tinent w ill compete to show what experts 
can do, and novices from the heights of 
Hampstead or Sydenham w-ill be able 
to imitate their eli'orts in the intervals. 


THE KING AND 
THE MILLER 

A Romance of Merrie 
England 

No other country has so rich a store 
of records as England, and the British 
Records Association has been exhibit¬ 
ing in London a collection of storied 
maps, plans, and other documents 
w'hich make old centuries spring to life 
again as one gazes at them. 

One of the most delightful was a 
14th-century parchment map of Sher- 
w’ood Forest, extending right up to 
and beyond Nottingham. Among the 
places it show-s is the veritable mill at 
Sutton where Henry the Second is said 
to have spent the night at the home of 
John Cockle, hero with the king of an 
immortal ballad. 

We think of Henry chiefly as the 
author of the fatal words that sent the 
Norman knights to Canterbury to 
murder Becket at the altar. We regard 
him only as a fierce, stern man, and 
forget that he w-as our greatest law'- 
giver, the father of our legal system, 
master of judges and law-yers who, 
speaking French and W’riting Latin, 
travelled the length and breadth of the 
land administering equal justice every- 
w’hcrc, the men who made English of 
such Norman legal w-ords as judge, jnr}-, 
pay, contract, heir, debt, money. 

A Forest Meeting 

The map, then, shows the scene of 
his night adventure, nearly Soo years 
ago, illustrating a poem that has been 
popular in England for at least 500 
years, and taking the place of an older 
one that may have been w-ritten in 
Henry’s ow’ii da}’. 

It tells how-, leaving Nottingham 
Castle to hunt in the forest, the king 
outstripped his courtiers, and at night, 
when lost and alone, mot the jolly 
miller, only to bo mistaken for an 
outlaw’ and to be threatened with a 
cudgel. 

Convincing John the miller that he is 
an honest man, the king, his identity 
unguessed, accompanies him to his mill, 
there to be regarded by the miller’.s 
wife and son as a robber or a runaway 
until his good nature and respectful 
manner, showing, as they w-hispered to 
each other, that ho knew how to behave 
to his betters, charms all to confidence. 

As supper progresses they produce a 
might}’ pasty which, they tell him 
under a vow of secrecy, contains 
venison from the king’s deer, of W’hich 
they have as much as they w-ant from 
the ro}’ar forest. All goes merrily until 
the morning, when courtiers discover 
the lost king, who, draw’ing his sword, 
instead of beheading the terrified miller 
knights him Sir John Cockle. 

The King’s Black Pudding 

Later the miller and his family are 
invited to Court where, the trifling 
dishes of the royal table not sufficing 
for forest appetites, the miller’s son 
produces a black pudding from his 
pocket, only to see the king snatch and 
eat it with delight as a preliminary to 
appointing the miller sheriff of the 
forest at a salary equal to /3000 a year 
of our money. 

There arc several such legends in our 
old literature, each with a king as its 
hero, a king the people loved. This 
story of Henry and the miller is proof 
that our ancestors found him not a man 
to fear and dread but one to honour 
and admire, a just man and kindly, fit 
to make a jovial song about, the surest 
proof of a ruler’s popularity. 

A Rare Bird 

Wlien the Cunard liner Samaria 
docked at Liverpool the other day .she 
brought ail unexpected passenger. 

While in mid-ocean a bird fell ex¬ 
hausted on the deck, and it pro ved to be 
a rare homed owl, evidently migrating 
from America to Europe. 


Will Mr Asquith's Birthplace Fall Down? 
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The Children 


Three Threes 



One Boy and Two Dolls—A little man takes two life-size dolls for an airing in Hyde Park 



Domestic Scene—Father, big son, and small daughter making rugs 
from animal skins outside their stockaded hut in Bechuanaland 



In the Highlands—Hill ponies feeding in the winter sunshine in Glensliiel, Ross and Cromarty 


Ten Ideas That 


Here are ten ideas which are still 
widely held, and which seem to many of 
the best and wisest among ns to be so 
foolish and dangerous that if we do not 
get rid of them they will bring disaster. 

The Idea That Change 
is a Bad Thing 

ARTLY due to indolence of intellect, 
partly to ignorance of history, 
the fear, of change still hinders the 
efforts of reformers. 

Many ignorant people talk of the 
good old times as if there had been a 
Golden Age in which the world was 
far happier and healthier than it is 
today. No such age ever existed. 

Changes have not always been 
improvements, but if there had been 
no changes the human race would 
have long ago come to an end. If 
there had been no development of 
the simplest forms of life the human 
race would not have come into being. 

Wherever we look, in the heavens 
or in the earth or in the waters under 
the earth, we are forced to recognise 
that change is going on all the time 
in everything. If the sun had not 
cooled down we could not live on 
our planet. If the ice which once 
covered Europe and Canada had not 
melted there would be no life there 
at all. Changes may be going on 
today which will make a civilisation 
as much superior to ours as ours is 
superior to the civilisations of Egypt 
and Babylon. 

Change makes life interesting. It 
brings out energy and ingenuity. It 
prevents us from living like vegetables. 
When individuals do not adapt them¬ 
selves to their surroundings life stops. 
Nations which resist change fade 
away and become mere names in 
history-books. “ Greet the unseen with 
a cheer,” cried Browning the Optimist. 

The Idea That Governments 
Can Do Everything 

Governments can only do what all 
the people agree to have done. 

They may sign agreements, they 
may make treaties, but if there is no 
popular backing to their promises 
they cannot be sure of fulfilling them. 
Governments are not all-powerful in 
themselves. The}? can only give the 
force of law to public opinion. If a 
law is in advance of public opinion it 
is not observed. 

When a man says " The Govern¬ 
ment ought to do this or that ” it 
general!}? means “ I wish the Govern-, 
ment would enforce my view on 
everybody.” If we want to see 
changes made the best plan is to try 
to persuade everybody that they 
' would be worth while. To expect a 
Government to make them before 
public opinion demands them is going 
the wrong way to work. 

The Idea That Democracy 
Can Do Everything 

Jt is thought by many that 
Democracy is itself a- remedy for 
almost all evils. 

The disappointment of this hope 
has led to its' disappearance for a 
while in Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Greece, and other countries. When 


these and other countries were induced 
to adopt the system of Parliaments, 
with elections and all the machinery 
of a constitution, they were told that 
this system was sure to work well. 
They expected far too rnuch from it 
and were cast down when they found 
it was not a perfect piece of auto¬ 
matic machinery. 

But to imagine that Democracy will 
work wonders by itself is like sup¬ 
posing a bucket will bring up water 
from a well by itself. The rule of one 
man scarcely ever succeeded, because 
scarcely ever was the one man equal 
to the task. So the rule of the many 
will only turn out well where the 
many do their duty and think out 
carefully the answers to problems 
that lie in their way. 

The Idea That War 
Settles Anything 

Wiien you hear people say there are 
some occasions when war cannot 
■be avoided, some knots which can be 
cut only by the sword, you may 
be s'ure that their minds have beeii 
standing still. , 

Wars never have settled anything 
and never can. When knots are 
attacked by the sword they are not 
severed: they are tangled up worse 
than before. 

About eighty years ago Britain went 
to war with Russia. Russia had 
been threatening Turkey, and British 
statesmen said : “ If we can stop that, 
if we can make Turkey feel secure, 
all will be well in the Near East.” 
Yet after Russia had been beaten 
things went from bad to w'orse, and a 
British Prime Minister admitted that 
we “ put our money on the wrong' 
horse.” 

Seventy }'ears ago France and 
Germany fought and France was 
beaten, Germany took Alsace and 
Lorraine. “ That is settled,” said the 
Germans. But it was so far from being 
settled that one chief cause of the 
Great War was the desire of the 
French to recover these provinces. 

As for the Great War itself, it 
solved no problems, but created 
many new ones. There are far more 
difficulties in Europe and beyond 
Europe than before the war. There,.: 
are more knots, and more puzzling? 
knots, waiting to be untied. 

The Idea That Any Nation 
has a Right to Rule the Waves 

Qnce it was considered necessary to 
defend national interests by force., 
If it was important to one nation to 
have a broad river between it and 
its neighbour that nation fought to 
make the river its frontier. If another 
nation sent trading ships in many 
directions that nation aimed at having 
a navy strong enough to rule the seas. 

This kept up rivalry in armaments. 

It also kept up national jealousies and 
distrust. No matter how fairly we 
may have ruled the waves, it cannot . 
be expected that other nations should ' 
be content to leave the rulership in 
our hands. We must safeguard our 
trading ships by friendly agreement 
instead of force. 
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Must Be Beaten 


The Idea That a Nation 
Can Live By Itself 

Qne of the chief reasons for wars in 
the past has been the false idea 
that nations can exist independently 
of one another, that their interests 
are opposed. 

This idea is a relic of the time when 
it was possible for a nation living on an 
island or inhabiting a great part of 
an entire continent to support itself 
and remain isolated. That time has 
gone. Because we can travel so 
quickly, because communication is 
so easy, because we have got ac¬ 
customed to exchanging our products 
as a matter of course, we arc all 
dependent on one another. 

And, as we have learned to know the 
world, so we have come to recognise 
that there are no deep essential differ¬ 
ences between peoples. There are 
surface differences. Some are white, 
some black, some yellow-skinned, 
some red. Languages divide us until 
we learn to talk those of other folks. 
Habits of eating and drinking, of 
dressing, of working and playing, may 
not be the same. But underneath the 
surface there is one soul in humanity. 
The barriers of race and colour and 
creed and language are not so formid¬ 
able as they seem.. 

To attempt to persuade ourselves 
that a nation can decide on its' own 
courses without taking account of 
any other shows an entire blindness 
to the relationship between human 
beings everywhere. 

The Idea That We Can Have 
Liberty to Do Anything 

Equally false is the idea that free- 
■ dom means a selfish insistence on 
going our own way, following our 
own inclinations without considera¬ 
tion for others. The fact that we live 
in a community means that we have 
yielded up part of our freedom. 
Civilisation and liberty cannot exist in 
company. If we are civilised we 
cannot have complete freedom. 

Well, then, someone may ask, how 
are we better off than those who are 
under a despotic rule ? 

This much better: that we our¬ 
selves impose the limits to our liberty. 
Wo make a contract with our fellow- 
, citizens that we will do nothing 
harmful or unpleasant to them if they 
will refrain from annojung us, and we 
have laws passed to enforce this con¬ 
tract by punishing those who break it. 

Criminals are people who cling to an 
oldfashioned idea of liberty. They 
want to do e.xactly as they please. 
They refuse to respect the contract of 
civilisation. 

The Idea That We Gan 
Be Forced to Do Anything 

guT while freedom in a civilised State 
is limited, it is true also that 
the power of the State is not supreme. 

Its own citizens admit this, and are 
proud of it so far as they themselves 
are concerned. Yet they frequently 
speak as if their State could compel 
people in other lands to submit to 
, dictation and to having their affairs 
managed for them. 


- This idea has many tithes proved 
disastrous to States in the past. We 
lost America because our politicians 
thought thc\' could, compel America 
to accept government from London. 
The old story about the sun and the 
wind competing to induce a traveller 
to take off his cloak applies to nations 
as well as to men. The wind blew 
hard, raged, and blustered ; the travel¬ 
ler pulled his cloak closer around him. 
The sun shone warmly on him and he 
took it off. 

Bullj’ing can never make people do 
what we want -them to do. Nothing 
in the,world succeeds like goodwill. 

The Idea That We Have 
Rights Apart From Duties 

Jf you were brought up in a wilderness 
where nothing was done for you, 
where you must dig a well for water, 
grow everything for your meals, you 
would learn to rel_v on your own skill 
and industry ; you would not expect 
to get anything without working for it. 

In a country like ours, where water 
and warmth and light come to us 
through pipes, where life is made 
convenient and comfortable by unseen 
processes, we are too much inclined 
to think we have a right to an easy 
life; we are apt to forget that every 
privilege carries with it a dutJ^ 

Thiis we talk about the right to 
vote for Parliament and other public 
bodies, but how many realise that 
there is an obligation on them to make 
themseh’es fit for so great an honour ? 
Why should anyone who is ignorant 
through lazinc.ss, or a drunkard, or a 
thief, have a right to take part in the 
government of the country ? There 
may come a time when that right will 
be granted only to those who have 
passed some test of fitness, who show 
that they take their right seriously. 

It would be difficult, no doubt, to 
agree as to what form such a test 
should take, but that difficulty could 
be got over. In the meantime wo 
must get rid of the idea that any of 
us has a right to am’thing without 
doing an3’thing for it. 

The Idea That Money is 
Necessary For Happiness 

Jf we believe that money is neces¬ 
sary for happiness we shall make the 
possession of riches the chief object of 
our lives, and probably shall not be 
over-scrupulous in the means we take 
to get it. We shall sacrifice much that 
lends charm and delight to life, and 
find in the end that we have been pur¬ 
suing a will-o’-the-wisp. Like Tlidas 
in the fable, we shall find the Golden 
Touch not a benefit but a curse. 

Honey enough to provide us with 
simple comforts we surely need. 
Happiness seldom staj’s wliere there is 
pinching want and fear of the future. 
But that is not what people mean 
when thejy talk about money. They 
mean wealth, money to hoard or to 
spend extravagantl}^; they mean 
something which never in human 
experience brings content. 

Unless we get lid of the idea that it 
can we may give up hope of happiness. 
If we fancy we can attract him with 
money-bags the Blue Bird will never 
come our wajA 



A Way They Have in the West—Horse and rider pose for their 
portraits in the rugged surroundings of Lone Pine, California 


Mount Rushmore Memorial—Visitors to South Dakota watching from a distance 
masons carving on Mount Rushmore giant heads of four American Presidents 
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You May Ring Up 
From Here 

The Telephone in a Crisis 

An old complaint has lately been 
raised again by A R P workers—the 
difficulty of locating houses with 
names and no numbers. 

To find a house,called, say, Clovelly, 
in a long suburban road on a dark and 
cold wet night is an unnecessary ta.v on 
the caller’s patience. A house with a 
number can be found easily. 

It would be an excellent thing if local 
authorities could seek powers to compel 
the numbering of houses as an essential 
part of the organisation for emergency. 
With a plain number on the gate we can 
afford to overlook the name on the front 
door, whether it is due to sentiment, 
snobbery, or humour out of place. 

A similar point came to our notice not 
long ago when a policeman in a suburban 
road needed to call the ambulance to an 
accident in the early hours of the 
morning. He knew the nearest public 
call box was about half a mile away, so 
he was forced to run from door to door 
knocking up the sleeping residents to 
ask them if they had a telephone, while 
the victim of the accident was lying on 
the pavement waiting for assistance. 

A Gatepost Badge 

It is easy to understand that in a 
■State of war or crisis the ability of the 
police, fire brigade, and ARP wardens 
to find the nearest telephone without 
delay might be of the utmost import¬ 
ance. But while it can be taken for 
granted that business premises have 
telephones, there is usually nothing to 
show that a private house is fitted with 
this invaluable means of rapid coin- 
munication. 

Therefore wc suggest that all private 
telephone subscribers should be invited 
to display on their gateposts a little 
sign or badge indicating that they are 
willing to lend their instruments to the 
authorities in case of emergency. The 
badge could be, for example, a T in a 
circle, similar in size and shape to the 
A A badge on cars. 

We feel sure that public-spirited sub¬ 
scribers would be prepared to cooperate 
in this way as an aid to the better pro¬ 
tection of themselves and their neigh¬ 
bours in time of need. . 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1913 

Prague Sets an Example. Prague, the 
capital of Bohemia, is a city to be envied.. 
It is practically without a flj’. 

The city is built entirely of stone, 
brick, and concrete. The pavements are 
of solid blocks, with no cracks in which 
garbage can collect and the eggs of 
flies be harboured. No one is allowed 
to expose decaying vegetable or other 
matter in which the larvae can hatch, 
and so flies are not to bo found, owing to 
lack of breeding-places for them. 


Stellar Glories of Perseus 
Celestial Arch of a Thousand Million Suns 


RHODES TRAVELLERS 

Learning as They Go 

After the Rhodes Scholars the 


superb constellation of Perseus 
(writes the C N Astronomer) is 
now almost overhead in the evening, its 
mjTiads of sparkling stellar gems having 
their glory enhanced by the soft light 
from the many millions of suns which 
are far beyond naked-eye detection. 

This light represents that portion of 
the INIilky Way which as a broad belt of 
luminosity now sweeps upward from the 
south-east through Gemini to Auriga, 
passing overhead through Perseus and 
extending through the W shape of 
Cassiopeia down to the “ Cross ” of 
Cygnus, which stands erect in the north¬ 
west. Thus does the periphery of our 
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The chief stars of Perseus 


glorious Universe form a colossal celes¬ 
tial arch over us, a clear, dark, starlit 
night revealing it in all its sublime 
impressivcJiess. 

When we bear in mind that the light 
from this grand piece of celestial archi¬ 
tecture—and it is only a piece—is from 
something like a thousand million suns 
and that it has been between 100,000 
and 120,000 years reaching us. wc begin 
to get some definite idea of what we arc 
in the midst of. 

Having an appreciation of all that 
this means, that wc are a part of this 
grand whole and arc able to gaze upon 
it, reflect, and build up hopes and evolve 
ideas, who can doubt that this vast 
expanse of radiant glory e-xists for some 
marvellous and sentient purpose far 
above that o£-thc mere senseless move¬ 
ments of an almost infinite number of 
atoms ? Otherwise, why should we be 
able to think about it all as wc do ? For 
senseless atoms cannot think, though 
they can build up suns and worlds in 
countless millions if so directed by 
mysterious Forces. Bill why should these 
Forces he directed thus ? Thus wc come 
back to the only rational answer the 
best of mankind has ever made. An 
Infinite !Mind ! 

Like a kcy.stonc to this radiant arch 
appear the brighter stars of Perseus 
above us : brighter because they arc so 
much nearer. If the observer faces south 
it will be easy to identify them from the 
star-map. Alpha, the brightest, also 
known as IMirfak or Algcnib, is a sun so 


immense that it radiates about 1400 
times more light than our Sun, but it 
is from a distance 13,733,000 times 
farther awaJ^ its light taking about 
217 years to reach us. It appears to 
belong to the Giant F Class, like Arcturus, 
which is very much nearer. 

Fpsilon in Perseus is another giant 
which radiates about 1600 times more 
light than our Sun, but as it is 543 light- 
years distant it does not appear so 
bright as Alpha. Epsilon possesses a 
faint and small companion sun which 
radiates only about a dozen times more 
light than ours. These calculations are 
based upon spectroscopic measurements 
of their distance aiid also in the case of 
Delta in Perseus, which is revealed as 
217 light-years away and which must 
radiate about 220 times more light than 
our Sun, .so bright does it appear at this 
distance. Were it so far, our Sun rvould 
l)e quite invisible to the unaided eye. 
Gamma in Perseus at a distance of 142 
light-years radiate.s about 95 times more 
light than our Sun. These are all much 
hotter suns with much brighter surfaces 
than ours, nevertheless their volume of 
radiance gives us some idea of their 
immensity. 

Suns more like ours arc found in the 
much fainter Theta and Iota. Theta 
at a distance of only 41 light-years 
radiates ncarlj’’ three times more light, 
while Iota is a sun almost e.xactly 
similar to ours, but radiating about twice 
as much light and from a distance of 
only 351 light-years ; Iota is, therefore, 
the nearest of them all, and wore our Sun 
as far it would be only just perceptible 
to the eye. Some famous solar systems 
of Perseus, including that of Algol, will 
be considered a fortnight hence. G, F. 3f. 

A CORONATION STORY 

Better Late Than Never 

The Rev W. C. Jordan, Vicar of St 
Cuthberts and Rural Dean of Darlington, 
has revealed a very striking incident 
relating to the Coronation of King 
George the Sixth, which was not gener¬ 
ally known. 

It appears that at the time of the 
Coronation the farmers of a little hillside 
village in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
were in the midst of their busy lambing 
season, and, while an.xious to observe 
the event, felt that they could not 
neglect their lambing. 

They wrote to the King explaining 
the position, making it quite clear that it 
was not a question of disloyalty. The 
King, in reply, wrote saying that he 
appreciated their difficulty and would 
be happy if they could keep the cele¬ 
brations in a month’s time, and said he 
would be thinking of them. 

The villagers carried out the King’s 
suggestion, and duly celebrated the 
' Coronation with many loyal expressions. 
They framed the King’s letter and hung 
it in the porch of their parish church. 


Rhodes Travellers. They are the 
secondary schoolboys who, as recorded 
in the CN. visited Canada last summer 
to learn something about the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in the oldest 
Dominion. 

A generous Yorkshireman, Mr W. H. 
Rhodes, had the idea and found the 
money to carry it out by a Ten Years 
Trust which every year rvould .send 
selected schoolboys on this educational 
holiday. He had the good fortune to 
share the name of his great exemplar 
Cecil Rhodes. The Rhodes Scholars 
come from the universities of the 
Dominions, of the United States, and of 
Germany, to complete their education 
at the ancient English University of 
Oxford. The Rhodes Travellers go out 
from England, while their education is 
still unfinished, to round it off by know¬ 
ledge of what men and boys are doing 
in the New World. 

What They Saw in Canada 

This year they saw something of the 
political life of the country, but thej' 
saw what interested them more, paper- 
mills, farms, power stations, newspaper 
offices; and, what probably interested 
them most, a backwood camp with a Red 
Indian to show them how to canoe and 
a Texas cowboy to teach them what they 
never knew before about riding. Best 
of all, as the Rhodes Scholars learn by 
contact something of the lir'cs and ways 
and thoughts of the young Englishman, 
so these Rhodes Travellers continually 
met boys of their own age, and boys on 
the threshold of earning their living. 

Canada and America rvill now mean 
more to these lads than ever it could 
liave done in any other way, and more 
than it means to most of the people they 
meet at home. More than this, the 
Canadians whom they met have now a 
new and better idea of the English 
schoolboy and the home he comes from. 
The benefit is mutual, and it rvould be a 
good thing if other benefactors would find 
means to extend the journeys of the 
Rhodes Travellers to all the Dominions 
of the British Commonwealth. 

The Rhodes Scholars have given a good 
account of themselves wherever they 
have found afterwards their work in 
life. It is pleasant to have to record 
that the Rhodes Travellers left the best 
of impressions behind them on the bo3's 
and men they met in Canada. 

It May Be Responsible 

By an IVI P 

The number of new road-houses being 
built in the country- causes me a con¬ 
siderable degree of concern. I have no 
objection to them. The idea of a better 
“ pub ” is excellent, but when I sec 
the enormous numbers of cars parked 
outside these places, especially' at week¬ 
ends, I cannot help feeling it is a subject 
which should be looked into. It may be 
responsible for some of the selfishness 
and some of the slaughter on the roads. 

Mr F. Montagus 


Tiny Tim’s Monster Catch A Harry Rountree Strip 



A haddock ? A shark ? ■ A whale ? Well—just a sole 
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HEALTHY ESKIMOS 

The medical officer of Canada’s Eastern Arctic 
Patrol reports good health among the Eskimos, 
who have responded well to the medical service 
teaching of modern hygiene, the benefits of proper 
diet, and so on The farther north the Eskimos 
lived the better were their physique and health. 



/Imew german road. Germany is to construct a motor road from 

Breslau to Vienna which wilt cut Czecho-Siovakia in two. The road, 
64 feet wide, runs for 40 miles through Czccho-Slovakia. forming* a 
corridor which will be German territory 
BIG METEORITE FALLS. People ofStalinabad.capital ofTadzhikistan, 
saw a great meteorite flash across the sky and disappear behind a moun¬ 
tain range A pillar of flame shot up and a low rumble was heard, so a 
search party has been organised to find where the meteorite fell 


A POISONED RIVER 

During this month the Lower Obi becomes polluted 
with protoxide of iron brought downby tributaries 
flowing through marsh and tundra. As this would 
prove fatal to the fish they move in masses toward 
the sea, and natives construct fish dams and catch 
them In vast numbers. 



^ WEST INDIES LANDSLIDE 

Vast masses of earth and rock crashing down a 
mountainside near Castries, capital of St Lucia, 
completely destroyed two villages. Although the 
disaster followed ten days of torrential rainfall, 
which may have caused tne earth to slip, volcanic 
. action is believed to have been responsible 


The Italian authorities are determined 
protect the wild life of Abyssinia and regulations have been issued 
concerning 70 kinds of big game and 10 kinds of rare birds. There are 
18 species which may be shot only by permission of the Governor-General. 
MILES OF LOCUSTS. South Africa has been troubled lately with 
locusts, and one swarm of the flying insects which passed Into the 
Transvaal from a northerly direction was said to be 22 miles long 


EMPTY NORTH 
An attempt is being made toencourage settlers in 
Australia’s empty north The Government hopes 
to change large areas of the Northern Territory 
from cattle grazingtosheep farming, and in North 
Queensland 70,000 acres of rich well-watered land 
have been set aside for development 




An Old House Wanted Forthe Apple Men 


THE BRITISH WAY 

Ready For Anything 

The refrigeration of three-quarters of 
the world’s shipping is done by one of 
England’s oldest engineering firms, Hall’s 
of Hartford, and their refrigerators go 
into remote towns and villages too. 

A correspondent tells us of an inter¬ 
esting experience she had in Ireland of 
this firm’s efficiency, and we gladly pass 
it on because it comes from the work¬ 
shops of old Richard Trevithick. 

Our correspondent was staying in the 
little town of Letterkenny in County 
Donegal, about 150 miles from Dublin. 
One morning she went into a little shop 
to buy bananas, and was surprised to 
see one of Hall’s refrigerators there. She 
talked to the shopkeeper about it and 
he told this story. 

Some time ago it went wrong. It was 
Friday night, and he depended on it 
at the week-end for his ice cream. 
Nothing daunted, he wired to the works 
at Dartford, and a man was sent to 
Ireland with the necessary parts the next 
day. He motored across Ireland from 
Dublin, reaching Letterkenny on Sunday, 
and on that evening the machine was 
working again and the sale of ice cream 
was resumed. 


'^HERE is nothing as good as an English 
.*• apple, unless it is an English straw¬ 
berry, an English gooseberry, or an 
English cherry. 

To keep these as they now are, 
superior to anything else of the kind, 
and still further to improve and preserve 
our English apples, the East Mailing 
Research Station is always hard at work 
close by the Maidstone-London road. 

. While the East Mailing Station carries 
on there is no fear that English fruit 
will ever lose its proud position ; and 
while it has been at w'ork it has passed 
the good seed (and the cuttings) on to 
all the Dominions, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa. Canada 
would not have Cox’s Orange pippins 
otherwise. 

East Mailing can justify itself without 
any help; but it wishes to extend its 
work and its domain, and a first-rate 
opportunity is at its door. This is in the 
Bradbourne Estate of 160 acres. Mailing 
wants it for cultivation; and it has 
another reason for its acquisition. 


On the estate is a beautiful Queen 
Anne house, which belonged to Sir 
John Twisden, the last of a famous line 
of baronets, and came, with the estate, 
into the market when he died. The 
research station wants the house for 
its headquarters. The Board of Agri¬ 
culture, the National Trust, the Pilgrim 
Trust are all with it in this plan, which, 
if it is carried out, will not only aid 
fruit research, but will preserve for 
some centuries more a lovely example of 
English architecture. Otherwise the old 
house may go the way of so many old 
houses and will fall down or be pulled 
down. 

England is changing. Its famous old 
houses are falling behind the times, and 
must fall out of them altogether unless 
local authorities will buy them (at a 
bargain price) and convert them into 
museums or art galleries or offices. 

If by helping East IMalling, which still 
wants ;^i 1,000, Bradbourne can be 
preserved, the coming generation will 
praise the prudent generosity of this one. 


Two Homes From One Tree 


The Blackfoot Rancher 

Canada is pleased with her Blackfoot 
Indians. She gave them a chance to 
make good and they have taken it. 

They were given the Peigan Reserve, 
in the Fincher Creek region of Alberta. 
They have become ranchers and are 
self-reliant and prosperous. The Black¬ 
foot tribe now owns 2000 cattle, Here- 
fords and Shorthorns, and 2000 horses. 
They have a 9000-acre reserve, and 
5000 acres are well cultivated. They 
ranch on a cooperative basis, and their 
splendid beef herds bring ' the best 
prices. Government inspectors supervise 
dipping pens to ward off mange, and 
there is a great round-up each summer. 


M on.^rch of all the forest giants of the 
New Zealand bush is the stately 
kauri pine, which grows only in the 
northern end of the Dominion. 

One huge kauri many centuries old 
was recently felled in the forest on Great 
Barrier Island at the entrance to the 
Hauraki Gulf, the fine expanse of w'ater 
leading to the seaport city of Auckland. 
The great trunk was cut up into sections, 
and the logs were made into a raft and 
towed for sixty miles behind a steamer 
to the timber mills at Auckland. The 
butt of the log was 24 feet round. 

Timber men estimated that this one 
kauri giant provided 22,000, feet of 
timber, or practically enough to build 
two five-roomed wooden- houses of the 
type popular as dwellings. 


The sad part of the story is that there 
is now very little kauri timber left. All 
the. kauri trees handy to rivers, roads, 
railways, and the sea-coast have been 
cut down to supply the timber w-ants 
of the Dominion. Supplies of kauri are 
now being obtained from back country 
areas previously too remote for the 
timber workers to reach, and these, too, 
will not last long. 

The Official History 

It has been revealed that in the new 
official history of the Great War a 
very important argument depends on 
a piece of arithmetic in which the 
number 45,000 is once properly given 
and included twice again by error. 


WIRELESS ON THE 
LEPER ISLAND 

Good News For the Exiles 
of Makogai 

Through the kindness of people in 
New Zealand a wireless set has been 
made available for the hundreds of leper 
patients on the little island of IMakogai, 
in the Fiji Group. 

It seems an unimportant piece of 
news to those of us who have been used 
to the wireless in our homes for so 
many years, but what a great event it 
was for the brown and black-skinned 
exiles on Makogai I Here are gathered 
people from all parts of the South 
Pacific who have contracted leprosy. 

One day in September the leper 
patients of IMakogai were able to listen 
on their new wireless to an appeal being 
made on their behalf. An endeavour is 
made to send many boxes of good things 
from Now Zealand to IMakogai regularly, 
so that delicacies can be distributed to 
each patient several times during the 
year. Thousands of pounds are sub¬ 
scribed for this good cause. 

A pleasing little ceremony took place 
not long ago on the leper station, when 
the patients assembled to give a small 
token to Sister Mary Clement, who has 
just completed 25 years of service among 
them. It has given her much pleasure 
to see many patients cured, able to leave 
the island and return to their homes. 

Queer and True 

In the last year of the Great War a 
man bought a pair of trousers for i6s iid 
from a Liverpool tailor. While at work 
they tore, and this gave him bronchitis. 

Nursing this grievance for 20 years 
the man travelled the other day from 
Liverpool to Leeds, where he threw a 
brick through the window of the Leeds 
branch of the firm. 

At Leeds Assizes, the man said he was 
ashamed to do the job in Liverpool. 
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BUY ALL YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 



Keep Colds 
away with 



Colds and ’flu affect the entire system ; 
physically and mentally they impair your 
efficiency. Avoid them by using Vapex 
regularly—or. if you already have a cold, 
Vapex will quickly put you right by deal¬ 
ing direct with the cause of your distress. 

VAPEX KILLS THE GERMS 

Vapex stops colds and ’flu by destroying 
the germs where they lurk and breed in 
the warm recesses of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the pleasant 
vapour frequently. 

Each breath you 
take in this way 
will assist Nature 
to throw off infec¬ 
tion. You feel the 
benefit immediately 
— respiration be' 
comes easier, th 
bronchial passages at 
cleared, head stuffiness 
vanishes and the whole 
system is stimulated 
to increased resistance. 



SAFETY Vapex is perfectly harmless. 
It contains no habit-forming drugs which 
require increased dosage to obtain effect. 
It does not merely “ bottle up ” the 
germs—it helps you to get rid of them 
safely. Vapex has a natural action— 
assisting the body to repel cold germs 
without affecting the delicate membranes 
of the nose and throat. 

Use Vapex as a protection against colds 
and ’flu. Office-workers, school- 
children, cinema-goers all need 
Vapex as a safeguard 
from germs, which are 
particularlyrifein closed 
rooms, offices, etc. 

A single sprinkling on 
the handkerchief will 
last all day, because 
Vapex has the unusual 
property of gaining 
strength when exposed 
to the air. 

Breathe the antiseptic 
vapourdeeplyand often. 


Fro/jt vour 


Chemist 2/' 


3 /- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


“Eight Potinds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way ”■ 

—BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS 
IS HARD TO FIND! 

—- THE . . - 


LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

Bexliill-on-Sea (Seaside Brandi of the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children, 
London, E.a). 


Maintained by Voluntary 

L'““ . . i«—. I I I. I I 

Contributions 

Since the Homo was opened in ign, 
5705 children from London’s poorest 
areas have received the benefits of 
skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

ir 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


NOW TO 


Secretary, 
Little Folks 
Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital 
for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 


USE BEFOBE SMILING! 
MAGNESIA IS FOUND TO 
WHITEN TOOTH ENAMEL 

Did you know that teeth, so badly stained 
that the discoloration resists even scraping, 
will become a beautilully clear white if your 
dentifrice contains magnesia of tlie right 
brand ? 

Try this on dingy teeth, and sec them 
whiten I There is something in the chemistry 
of the mouth that blanches the tooth 
enamel when a certain toothpa.ste of high 
magnesia content is used a few times. 
Phillips' Dental lilagnesia gives you 75 % 
' Milk of Magnesia.’ 

Dentists advocate this new type of denti¬ 
frice. Not because of its remarkable whiten¬ 
ing action, but for its complete correction 
of acid mouth. ‘ Milk of. Magnesia ’ 
neutralizes the mouth acids whicli cause 
cavities and cause carefully-filled cavities 
to fall away from the filling. Tartar does 
not form, cither, when Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia keeps the mouth alkaline; teeth 
are as clean and smooth at the gumline as 
on polished surfaces. 

It’s the amazing whitening properties that 
really won the populace to this new type of 
dentifrice. Women are particularly partial 
to it, but noticeably white teeth are a great 
asset to men, too. The words ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer of this 
article constitute the trade mark distinguish¬ 
ing Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia as 
originally prepared by The Charles H. 
Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain the denti¬ 
frice recommended ask for Phillips’ Dental 
Magnesia. Price 6d., lOid., 1/6 the tube of 
all chemists and stores. 


A Cathedral of 
Electrons 

More Power For London 

Battcnsca’s twin fluted chimneys 
rising from the Power Station on the 
south bank of the Thames’arc one of 
the sights of I.ondon, especially when 
they^ arc floodlit at night. 

The great sight is to be transformed ; 
in the year after ne.xt they wnll be four, 
rising like pillared shafts of light in the 
darkness, and this Cathedral of the 
Electrons, as someone has called it, will 
be complete. It now pours out a thousand 
million units of power in a year. In 
1940 it will do twice as much, and in 
capacity' as well as in the machinery 
which drives the dymamo.s and produces 
the kilowatts of po\ser will become the 
finest Power Station in England. Only 
Barking, lower down the river, can 
compete with it, and the United States 
will have to look to its turbines. 

At present Battersea’s capacity' is 
stated at 243,000 kilowatts. Completed, 
it will distribute nearly' double, or half 
a million kilowatts. Already its main 
turbines, of which it has three, drive 
dy'namos to the tune of 100,000 kilowatts 
apiece. The new turbine generators will 
do the same. 

Using the Thames 

When, less than two years from now, 
Londoners see the floodlight playing on 
the chimneys they may realise that 
inside that silent building, with only 
plumes of white smoke rising from the 
shafts to hint at what is'at work there, 
enough electricity' is being manufactured 
to light half Loudon. That will not be 
its only contribution, becau.se, as its 
name implies, Battersea Power .Station 
is distributing power as well. 

There will be boilers doing it at steam 
pressures of 1400 pounds to the square 
inch, at temperatures of <350 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and all this machinery' of 
power seems almost sufficient to set the 
neighbouring Thames on fire. It does 
not bring that about, but millions of 
gallons an hoiir are drawn from the 
river to keep the apparatus cool. 

The water goes into the works by' one 
tunnel and out by another. But so that 
the inlet and outlet .shall not, by' being 
near one another, heat the Thames too 
much, the new tunnel being made is to 
go across the river. Cold water will go 
in at the mouth of the 11, feet wide 
tunnel on the south side. It will be 
returned after its cooling task is done 
by the other mouth of the tunnel on the 
opposite side of the river. 

Some Christmas Books 

For children of all ages a book is sure 
to be a welcome present. 

This y'car girls are well catered for, 
among them The School Friend Annual 
(3s fid) and The Golden Annual for Girls, 
at the same price, a budget of breezy' 
stories by' well-known writers. Pamela, 
by Florence Gunby Hadath, published 
at 5s, is a capital story that schoolgirls 
will love. 

For boy's. The Modern Boy’s Book of 
Racing Cars offers splendid value for 
its price, 4s, splendidly' illustrated with 
photographs of famous racing cars and 
their drivers. 

The Boy’s Book of Everyday Science 
(Os) deals with all branches of science, 
is full of fine drawings and photographs, 
and gives explanations of all sorts of 
mechanical devices. 

The Modern Boy’s Annual (6s) deals 
with mon.ster airliners, streamlined 
trains, and countless wonders of the 
modern age, a fascinating pageant. 

Boys of another mind will find The 
Boy’s Cinema Annual (4s) most attrac¬ 
tive, with its stories of interesting films. 

Younger children will enjoy Tiger 
Tim’s Annual (6s). Here are poems, 
pictures, and puzzles, and many exciting 
escapades of the Bruin Boy.s, the 
Brownie Boys, and other fav'ourites. 


News of Ancient 
Warriors 

Hannibal’s Elephants and 
an Iron Age Chieftain 

Dramatic discoveries have been 
made among the Alps. 

From the village of Avacon in the 
v'alley of the Durance comes news that 
Dr Laurent Bernard, a French archae¬ 
ologist, has found two links with the 
past, coming upon them at a spot, only' 
a little way from the v'illage, where 
quarry-men found a massive slab of 
granite w'eighing 12 tons. This was 
thought to be similar to the dolmens 
found in Ireland ; and, interpreting the 
stone to have had something to do with 
marking an ancient burial. Dr Bernard 
set men to work to dig near the monolith. 

While looking for relics of one age he 
stumbled upon those of another, as 
mentioned on the C N map last week. His 
men were clearing away' the earth when 
the tusk of an African elephant was 
found. Then another was brought to 
light ; and there now seems to he 
evidence to suggest that the archae¬ 
ologist had found the place where 
Hannibal, the great Carthaginian general. 
had killed some of the elephants which 
accompanied his force of 100,000 floors 
and Spaniards. 

This is a dramatic find. It brings to 
mind all the wild splendour of one of 
the most daring attempts at conquest 
of all time, a feat of endurance which it 
is difficult to parallel. 

But what may possibly have been the 
cemetery of Hannibal’s elephants was 
not the only discovery Dr Bernard made 
in the shadow of the mighty stone, for 
he came upon the grave of an Iron Age 
chief buried hero 800 years before 
Hannibal’s army' crossed the Alps, with 
his sword in his right hand and round him 
in a lialf circle 100 of his warriors. 

School Broadcasts 

Hero arc the details of the broadcasts 
to schools ne.xt week. 

England and Wales—National 

.AIonday, 2.5 Science and Gardening—The 
Cold Frame : by C. F. Lawrance. a'.so Pre¬ 
paratory Concert Lesson—Christmas Carols. 
Tuesd.w, ii.o Physical Training (for use 
in halls). 11.25 History' in the Making. 
11,45 Physical Training (for use in class¬ 
rooms), 2.5 Our Parish—Getting Ready' 
for Christinas. 2.30 Dramatic Reading— A 
Nativity' Play. 3.0 Orchestral Concert— 
Bach and Handel. 

Wednesd.w, 2.5 World History (Britain)—• 
The Story' of Arthur : by Rhoda I’ower. 
2.30 Modern Medical Methods : by' H. 
Munro Fox. 

Tiiursd.w. 11.25 Senior Geography—Mud 
and- Flood (The jMississippi, Friend or 
Enemy' ?) : by Elspcth Huxley'. 2.5 How 
to JMake Friends with Birds : by C. C. 
Gaddum. 2.30 British History—Letter- 
writing in the 'Wars of the Roses : by 
Carola Oman. 

Frid.w, 2.5 Travel Talk — .\n Indian City': 
by' F. McDermott. 2.45 Junior English — 
A Christmas Story'. 3,10 A 'Visit to a 
Bakery—Listeners will hear about the work 
of baking bread as well as the special 
preparations for Christmas. 3.35 Forceful 
Tiiinkers—Freud. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and n.45 As National. 

2.5 Round the Village—The General Mer¬ 
chant : by John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As 
National. 

Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Getting Ready' for the New Year ; 
by' Anne H. McAllister. 2.30 Biology'—The 
Food Cycle : by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 

2.5 Music—Using Your Eyes ; by Herbert 
Wiseman. 2.40 Nature Study—A Winter 
IValk : by A. Scott Kennedy. 3.5 Scottish 
History'—Housing and Domestic Life : by 
R. L. Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(Thc New World) —Apple-growing in New 
Scotland; by A. Fulton. 2.45 As Natio-ial. 
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Complete in Two Parts 

ON SECRET SERVICE 

The Hornets’ Nest 

CHAPTER 3 

When Rogues Fall Out 

As soon as David Renwick, playing for 
^ time, had suggested to the five 
spies, assembled secretly in the room over 
the butcher’s shop and seeking to discover 
who had betrayed them, that they should 
put that question to the butcher himself, 
he perceived that he had thrown a bomb¬ 
shell among them which had saved his 
skin at least for the moment. For all of 
them turned suspiciously on Honest Hans, 
as the butcher had been pleased to call 
himself. And none with a blacker brow 
than the woman Scahstoff. 

“ I remind j-ou, comrades,” she said. 

" that at the very beginning I suggested 
it was this man Zurach himself who had 
summoned us. I hinted strongly that he 
was the Master Jlind, behind whose fictitious 
identity he had cloaked himself. He denied 
that. We accepted his denial. Do we still 
accept it ? ” 

“ I spoke the truth,” broke in Hans 
Zurach before they could answer. " I am 
not the Master Mind, comrades. Nor did I 
summon you.” 

“ Traitor ! Traitor ! ” they roared at him. 

He faced them sullenly. ” That is not 
so,” he growled. ” I tell you the instruc¬ 
tions which reached me were under a cipher 
which I know to be that of the smartest 
man of us all, but whose name and identity 
I never knew.” 

“ Pah 1 We only have your word for 
that,” sneered the woman. ” Are we chil¬ 
dren,” she mocked, " to swallow your 
untruths, Hans Zurach ? Who prepared 
the roll for our names and addresses ? ” 

" That I did,” he protested gruffly, 

" according to orders.” 

" Nay ! That you di^ to secure our names- 
before you betrayed us.” 

He caught at the words as a drowning 
man might catch at a lifebelt. 

“ Before I betrayed you ! ” he echoed. 

“ Then if that be so I had not betrayed 
■you already You cannot have it both ways.” 

" The rogue speaks sense." 


© 


By John 
Mowbray 

Morelia was drawling once more and 
quizzing them all through his monocle. 
” You can’t have it both ways.” 

Then suddenly something seemed to 
snap in Hans Zurach. His sullen ' eyes 
flamed and he flung out his arm towards 
the count. " There’s your Master Mind, 
comrades! ” he bellowed. 

He had turned the attack. Every eye 
went at once to Morelia with brooding 
hostility. But he flung himself back in his 
chair with a quick, amused laugh, nor 
did he desist till the woman laid a hand 
on his shoulder and commanded an answer. 
Then he looked at her from under his 
brows, but said nothing. 

Removing her hand, she asked the butcher 
for proof. 

” hly proof?’” ho grumbled. "This 
young man came into my shop with an air 
of authority, nor had he patience’ in ex¬ 
changing the passwords and countersigns. 
He brushed them aside, conveying the 
impression that he was their author.” 

” Now you ? ” Scahstoff snapped at the 
count. 

” So because I was impatient with his 
child’s play this numskull assumes I’m the 
Master Mind,” he said scornfully. 

This whipped their anger. 

” Twas no child’s play, as you know, 
count ! Our lives may well depend on a 
password,” they shouted. 

” Y'es, I take that back.” he retracted. 
” I Q-wn to im.patience, but to nothing be¬ 
yond. Take it or le.ave it.” And, while 
his fingers continued to play with his 
monocle, he regarded them, as though 
languidly, through half-closed eyes. 

But David, who was watching him 
intently, had never seen a pair of eyes so 
alert. So that on the instant he set down the 
drawling young dandy as probably the 
most dangerous individual in the room. 

Convinced accordingly that the count 
would master the otliers and bring them all 
to one mind to his cost, David quickly 
decided to widen their suspicions." Pointing 
to Joachim Bracci, who was still at the 
door with the key in his pocket, he said to 
the woman, If I felt sure a traitor was in 


this room I should ask why one of the party 
remained so close to the door.” 

" To prevent your escape,” she replied. 

" Have I tried to escape ? ” David shot 
at her. 

She shook her head sourly. 

" Could I possibly escape,” he said, 
" through a locked door ? But suppose I 
had secret reasons for getting away in a flash, 
wouldn’t I post myself at the door with its 
key in my pocket ? ” 

• His thrust went home. The man at the 
door wilted visibly. Striding across to him 
and taking the key, the butcher restored it 
to the lock and then pushed the man forward. 
" Now let’s hear from you I ” he said harshly. 

Bracci shook Hans Zurach off and ap¬ 
pealed to the woman. 

" I stayed at the door to prevent his 
escape, as you said.” 

“ Or w-as it to keep your own retreat 
open,” she countered. “ You had no other 
need to stay at the door all the time.” 

It looked black for the man, who, pulling 
himself together, began to argue that if 
one of their five had played traitor there was 
no more evidence against himself than the 
others. "I, Joachim Bracci, musician,” 
he urged, " of klodena, bear as clean a name 
in our trade as any of you do. Ask those who 
have dealt with me if I ever played false.” 

David felt happier. The more they mis¬ 
trusted one another the better for him. 
Nor had he finished with this shaggy-haired 
villain. Addressing the w’oman he said, 
" Perhaps the man has miscalled himself. 
For all you know he is no more Bracci than 
I am! ” 

She frowned at David, but nodded. 

“ Ask him,” urged David: 

His victim shouted out that they were 
insulting him. ” You outrage me ! Jle ! 
Joachim Bracci of Modena 1 ” 

David waited an instant. And then, 
” A violinist ? ” he asked. 

” T/re violinist! " 

The man’s fiddle-case lay on the table 
as he had left it. David lifted the lid and 
took out the fiddle and bow. He put these 
into the fellow’s hands. ” Play! ” he invited. 

CHAPTER 4 
David in Danger 

Dut on this the butcher broke in. " A 
^ plague on his fiddle I ” he roared. 

"Aye 1 We’ve had enough of tomfoolery I ” 
muttered the taxi-man. 


But if the rest had mis', tl David’s meaning 
Margel Scahstoff had not. ” Nay, silence,” 
she insisted, ” while comrade Bracci plaj-s 
to us. Now, Joachim ! We’re waiting,” she 
added sardonically. 

The wretched man was standing dangling 
the bow, -vvith the violin clutched awkwardly 
in his other hand. ” You’ve upset me,” he 
stammered. ” I cannot perform.” 

" Scratch a note or two and have done 
with it,” growled the butcher. 

Bracci raised the fiddle slowly up to his 
chin. Every eye 'was upon him, on the 
fiddle tucked under his chin, on the bow 
in his delicate fingers approaching the 
strings. But no notes sounded. There 
was nothing. 

. “ Behold your famous violinist I ” smiled 
David. 

Then the man with the fiddle uttered a 
small strangled cry, and let his instrument 
fall with a crash at his feet. His nerve had 
broken. He was no musician, he v\'himpered. 

There was uproar, till they dragged his 
confession out of him. He was not Joachim 
Bracci the violinist, he wa.s Giuseppe 
Bracci of Naples. He had carried a fiddle, 
he owned, to aid his imposture. 

“ But why,” the woman demanded, 
“ impose upon iis ? " . 

” I was not sure of you,” he said, trem¬ 
bling. “ I am one of your trade, or I could 
not have received the Master Jlind’s 
summons, but, aware that none of us 
would be known to the others, I had decided 
not to commit myself by revealing my 
identity until I had measured you up.” 

Self-branded as an impostor, the man 
denied vigorously that he had been the 
means of betraying the party. " I imposed 
upon you,” he said, “ but I did not betray 
you.” And next, as his self-possession 
began to return, " If / had betrayed you to 
this British spy,” he exclaimed, pointing 
with vengeful malevolence at David, " is it 
likely the lad would have betrayed me ? 
He dared not have betrayed me. for his own 
sake ! ” 

There was force in the argument—such 
convincing force that it swept their fury 
back upon David. "Make an end of the 
lad ! ” shouted Perigord. 

But the woman, who had been biting her 
lip, intervened. " Are you mad ? ” she 
responded. ” Do you think this mere lad 
would be here without help within call ? ”• 
Continued on page 11 



A HORNBY RAILWAY 
HAS EVERY REAL 
RAILWAY FEATURE 


Boys, everything you see on a real railway 
you will find, in perfect miniature, in the 
Hornby Train System. That is why there is 
nothing to equal Hornby Locomotives, 
Rolling Stock and Accessories for realism 
and thrills. 

Running a Hornby Raiiway is the best fun 
in the worid ! Hornby Trains not only 
look like actual trains, but work like them. 
You can operate long-distance expresses 
with fast passenger locomotives, or local 
trains with splendid tank engines ; and for 
freight working there are vans and wagons 
of every variety. To make the realism 
complete, the Hornby System includes all 
kinds of accessories—signals, stations, 
engine sheds, level crossings, turntables, 
buffer stops and many others. 

Visit your local dealer and see these wonder¬ 
ful Hornby Trains and accessories for your¬ 
self ; and while you are there ask him for a 
copy of the FREE compiete catalogue that 
tells you all about Hornby Trains and other 
Meccano Quality Toys. 

Prices of Hornby Train Sets 
from 5/6 to 76/- 

MECCANO LIMITED (DEPT. Q R) 
BINNS ROAD :: LIVERPOOL 13 


LOOK! EXPRESS ENGINES AND COACHES 


LOOK] GOODS TRAINS AND WAGONS 


The 1938-9 Hornby Book of Trains 

The latest issue of this magnificent book, now ready, will be welcomed by every railway enthu¬ 
siast. It contains splendid articles on little-known features of railway goods traffic, automatic 
train control on the G.W.R., the famous L.N.E.R. and L.M.S. expresses on the London-Scotland 
routes, the mysteries of Che Travelling Post Office and the Continental Boat Trains of the 
Southern Railway. 

Then there is a superb catalogue, in full colour, of all the locomotives, coaches, wagons, 
accessories and track included in the Hornby Railway System. Every Meccano and Hornby 
dealer has this wonderful book, price 3d. Or you can obtain it by sending in stamps direct 
to Meccano Ltd., Dept. Q R, Binns Road, Liverpool 13. 
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Tliis suited David very well. 

But little it suited the butcher, whose 
mind had been tod taken up by the rush of 
events to find tfme for the puzzle of David’s 
arrival. But now agitation shook Zurach. 
He said, faltering, " How did you get here ? ” , 

• ‘‘ Are you asking me,? " smiled David, 
dangerously hemmed in between IMorella 
and the taxi-man, hot with impatience. 
‘‘That'is a question better put to your 
trustworthy, comrades, Hans Zurach.” 

' This answer increased their confusion, 
Bach began to stare at his neighbour with 
renewed suspicion. Said the woman, in a 
biting contempt, ‘‘ If we silence this lad 
liar'C we confidence in one another ? Or will 
one of us save his neck by betraying the 
rest ? Will Giuseppe Bracci betray us ? 
Or the Count Jlorella ? I rvould not answer 
for cither of them," she ended. 

‘‘ Nor I ! " roared the butcher. 

He went to the door and, unlocking it, 
made a sign to the others to wait in silence 
while he reconnoitred. ' Returning after 
some moments, ” There is no one p.bout,” 
he reported. ” You can safely disperse. 
.\nd may I never set eyes on any of you 
again,” lie added passionately, by way of 
a leave-taking. 

But D.avid was first through the door. 
He had .gone in a flash, with a duck and a 


” For you see, sir,” he. explained to Sir 
Richard afterwards-, ” once out of the shop 
t knew I’d be right as rain, because I’d 
been -watching the shop for so many days, 
a.s you told me, that I’d learned all the 
twists in those streets.” 

” You had watched very patientlv, 
David.” 

” And day after day it looked as if 
nothing would happen, and then the band 
began to play, sir,” smiled David. “ In 
went the taxi-man and in went the woman, 
and when neither reappeared I guessed 
some game was afoot. Then along came 
friend Bracci, and being rather in a stew 
ho left the door open a crack. So I crouched 
down outside below . the window and 
managed to overhear a bit of the passwords. 
I couldn’t catch all, of course, and I hadn’t 
caught enough to try on the butcher, so 1 
slipped back to the corner of Yenno Street 
and rvas debating what to do next when I 
Continued in last column 


Jagko’s Unlucky day 


J .vcKO \vas being as tiresome as even he 
knew how. to be. His. mother had 
had about enough of it. 

She was in the midst of a big turn¬ 
out in honour of a ^•isit from Aunt Jane. 

“ I wish you would go out, and let'me 
have a little peace,” she cried at last. 
“ If you don’t behave, I shall see- that 
your Aunt liear.s about it—and j-ou 
won’t like that,” she added, with a 


“ Here ! , Stop that row,” ordered 
Jacko, ” and we’ll play trains.” 

Baby’s howls stopped right away. The 
toy railwa.y^ was his proudest possession. 

' But when they started to set it out they 
found the engine was broken. 

“ I’ll soon mend it,” promised Jacko, 
and he set to work. 

He got so interested in his job that he 
clean forgot Baby, who, after fidgeting 
round for a bit, pulled a box out of a 



“ What are you doing? ” cried Mother Jacko 


Aunt Jane was-Jacko’s godmother, 
and though her visits were few and far 
between, thej’ invariably meant a sub¬ 
stantial addition to bis money-box. 

Jacko glanced out of the windowk It 
was raining hard, a nasty cold rain, and it 
looked as if it didn’t know how to stop. 

Baby chose that day—and tliat 
moment—to fall downstairs and knock a 
front tooth out. 

It didn't hurt much, for the tooth had 
been loose for weeks, but it upset the poor 
little chap terribly, and he set up a howl. 

His mother’s attempts to soothe him 
had no effect whatever. 


cupboard and sat himself dow'n on the 
floor w-'ith it. 

Tlic kitchen was so quiet that klother 
Jacko wondered what was going on. 
She put her head in—and gave a 
.scream. 

"Oh, Baby, what atv you doing?” 
slic cried. 

“ Blackamoor,” replied Baby, smiling 
serenely. 

■ He was. Ho had got hold of the grate 
polish, and was rubbing liis face with it 
till it shoite like ebony. 

'J’ry as they would, they couldn’t get 
the stain off for davs. 


spotted Morelia swaggering in. I w-aited, 
stole back again, and there was the butcher 
just handing over to a stupid-lookin.g 
assistant. Then the butcher disappeared. 
They were due to begin, I judged ; and won¬ 
dered whether I could bluff the assistant.” 

" And that’s where your mask came in ? ” 
“ Yes. I had brought it, sir, on the off 
chance. With this on, thought I, that loon 
may take me for a regular conspirator. So. 
having made sure there was no one else 
about, I fixed it on, marched in, and I’d 
hardly mentioned the word veal before the 
blockhead, who was in a flurry' already, 
whispered that his master had told him 
that one more gentleman was coming. 

‘ Yes, and here I am,’ I answered, and 
pipired through the curtains.” 

“ And you kept your mask on in the 
room ? ” 

. “ At first, sir. Because it had scored such 
success down below that I thought I'd 
stick to it till I’d seen what was happening.” 

“ Exactly. And what made you tumble 
to Giuseppe Bracci ? ” 

” Sir, I took a big risk there.” 

“ And why ? ” 

” Because, sir, I simply bad to keep 
them quarrelling among themselves and 
suspecting one another in order to stop 
them from concentrating on me. That \vas 
W'hat I was trying to do all the time.” 

“ Very smart of you ! Well ? Bracci ? ” 
” I risked him. under the hazy recollection 
of having heard of-a foreign agent wlio, 
though he couldn’t play a note, used to pass 
himself off now and then as a famous 
musician. Aiut of course I know the name, 
sir, of Joachim Bracci." 

" Who doesn’t ! ” 

” Well, I’d been watching the fellow, sir, 
and he’d seemed in such a fidget all the 
time, so nervous, that it flashed upon me 
that he might be that agent I’d heard of, up 
to his old trick to spy on the others ! ” 

“ Very clever ! An inspiration ! ” uttered 
Sir Richard. “ And wIio w'ns the Master 
Mind, as they- called him ? IIa\-e you 
formed an opinion ? ” 

“ None at all, sir. You see—I turned up 
instead of him.” 

“ Well, you took your life in your hands,” 
Sir Richard concluded. ” But you’r e 
scotched that hornets’ nest, David. But 
I shall never be satisfied till we luir-o 
found him.” 

THE END 


Books Chat Bioo Casting Pleasure 



Tim’s own Look for child¬ 
ren up to 12. Heaps of 
I'unny stoiies, pictures of 
the Bruin Boys, srand 
stories and colour picture.*!. 



A marvellous all-story Gift 
Book . -which will enrich 
every schoolqirl’s library. 
Stories of absorbing inter¬ 
est written by favourite 
authors. 


Th« Booko^ 


the Great 
Aoventurers 



A splendid book for all 
who like adventure. It 
tells of the exploits of 
daring and brilliant 
explorers of many nations. 


Net 


A favoiirite Annual for 
children from 6 to 14. 
100 large pages, 34 in 
colours. Adventure stories; 
over 200 jolly pictures. 


Net 



l^llPSTORyBOOK ' 

/- 1919 


i 





Tlio first Annual 'of the 
- .world’s most famous comic 
•paper. A family favourite, 
with “Chips” popular 
story and comedy charac¬ 
ters. 


Net 


Up-to-date fun and story, 
just right for bright and 
happy young people of 8- 
12. Many coloured pages. 


2^9 

Net 


A LL boys and girls love 
books—especially 
Annuals—and you are sure 
to do the right thing if you 
choose your gifts from this 
splendid selection. AU these 
books contain fascinating 
stories and pictures, they 
are strongly bound, and 
there is a diversity of 
interests to suit children of 
every age. Ask your news¬ 
agent to show you any of 
these. 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 



A .lolly book that enter¬ 
tains, interests, and 
amuses boys and girls 
between 6 and 12. 
Backed with gaily coloured 
lun pictures. 



Every page a plea.surc for 
boys and girls of 8 to 14. 
Stories and pictures, tricks 
and pu 22 lc 8 . Many pages 
in colour. 


Eovoly full-colour pietui’es 
throughout, teaching the 
little ones of 2 to 6 in 
ti way they can under¬ 
stand. Many pictures to 
paint. 
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ENGfNEmiNG FOR B 


Boys ! It’s more thrilling than ever to build the new Meccano models with the bigger and better 
Meccano Outfits. Bridges, towers, cranes, aeroplanes, motor cars and hundreds of others, 
every one a marvel of engineering in miniature. 

You never get tired of Meccano. The more you build with it, the more interesting it becomes. 
You feel a thrill as soon as you begin to build your first model. It is the greatest fun in the world ! 
See the new Meccano at your dealer’s to-day. Ask him to tell you all about it, and to show you 
the magnificent new models in the latest manuals. 

Pricts of Complete Outfits from 3j- to 255/- 




A fine new catalogue 

—FREE to boys! 

You must have this compiete 
72-page catalogue. Get it 
from your dealer to-day, or 
write direct to us for a 
copy, enclosing- the names 
and addresses of three of 
your chums. 

The catalogue contains full 
details and illustrations of the 
complete range of Meccano 
Quality Toys. It will help 
you better than anything 
else to choose your presents 
for Christmas. 


MECCANO LIMITED 


(DEPT. 27) 


BINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 


aMtKflilWlBitWIfllW 



New Portab/e 

SIMRUX TYPEWRITER 


The Pimplcx is a real workinj typeTvrltcr In 
miniature. So eimple to use that anyone can 
print, or type naino.s, letters, cards, programmes, 
etc., with it. A realistic toy, fascinating and in¬ 
structive, Vihicb will stand rough usage, Guaran¬ 
teed for two years. In snoppi/ " Vortable ” case. 
Model R, 6/6 ^as illustn.). Model S, 10/6. 
Model T, 21/-. Model A, 3/-. No. 250, 15/-. 

From all toy dealers. Send ior list. 


SIMPLEX typewriters 


Dept. C, 1. NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.l. 


PAIN/AFTER 
MEALS 

Is your stomach still struggling with your 
last meal ? You’re gasping with wind and 
doubled up with indigestion. Why ? Because 
your stomach is always too acid. It sours every 
mouthful. It turns meat into leather. You 
can stop these agonising attacks this very day 
by taking ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ brand Tablets. 
They relieve acidity at once. No matter what 
you cat, your stomach makes easy work of 
digesting it. No sour repeating, no heartburn, 
no flatulence, not a twinge of your old agony. 

What about your next meal ? Are you going 
to submit to torture when * Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets will save you ? ^lake tluit meal 
the test. Get a tin of the Tablets now and 
have them in readiness. You’ll be thankful 
you tried them. Neat flat tins for the pocket, 
6 d. and 1/-. Also family sizes, 2 /- and 3 / 0 . Of 
all chemists. 

* Milk of Magnesia * is ihc iradc mark of Phillips* 

preparation of Magnesia, 


I YOU WHO KNOW | 

I THE GN . . . I 

= . . . need not be told that it is = 

= a paper which deals with all the = 

= news that really matters ... = 

= that the sensational and the sordid H 

= have no place in its pages ■. . . ' H 

E that the boy or girl, or the man s 

E or woman, wlio reads the C N E 

E regularly stands out above the e 

= crowd as well-informed concerning = 

= tlio affairs of the world today. = 

= NOWING this, would you not = 

E wisli to introduce the paper = 

E to a good friend ? Please pass this E 

E copy on wlien you have finished E 

E with it and show your friend the E 

E Order Form below, which should ^ 

= be filled in and handed to a S 

= newsagent. S 


ORDER FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
every Thursday until further 
notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


^illlllll 


if no newsagent is available the CN 
can be delivered at any address in the 
world for 11s a year. Please send 
a cheque or postal order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


iniiiiiiiitiinniiiiiiiiMiiiiiimimiiiiiHiiiinmmii 



“We,” “Are,” “War,” 
“Ware**I It’s amazing 
the number of words that 
can be spelt from a few 
letters—as you’ll find in 
SPELLING BEE, a game 
of quick thinking and tre¬ 
mendous excitement, It’s 

a ' fine spelling test, 
and the more words 
you spot>nd the more 
letters you can use the 
more likely you are 
to win! 


Si 


Of nil good Stationers. Stores and Toyshops. Order from branches of Boots Cask 
Chemists, liinothy White i I'aylon, Ik. It. Smith .t .Son, Wyman & Sons, or from 
iSentalls, Kingston-on-Thames. 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
.for iis a year. See below. 



December lo, 1038 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
"byclopedia will be delivered 
anyrvhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 




20 Christmas Presents For C N Girls and Boys 


JJERE is a jumbled-up pile 
of things from the 
dining-room and kitchen to 
be washed rip. Although it 
looks rather a mass only nine 
objects are shorvn. Can you 
identify them all ? 

'Twenty Christmas presents 
arc offered to senders of the 
best-written correct or nearest 
coiTect lists, and winners rvill 
have the choice of a Targe 
iced cake or one of Cadbury’s 
five-shilling Chocolate Selec¬ 
tion Boxes. 

tVrite your list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, 
and age, and state whether you 
prefer the cake or the choco¬ 



late bo.x. Address the card to 
C N Competition Number 68, 
44 Farringdon Street, London, 
E C 4 (Comp), to arrive not 
later than first post on 
JFedjiesday, December 14. 
Prizes will be sent in plenty 
of time to reach winners 
before Christmas'. 

This competition is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
age will be taken hito account 
when judging. Only one 
attempt, which must be in the 
handwriting of the entrant, 
can be accepted from each 
reader. There is no entry fee, 
and the Editor’s decision will 
be final. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Harmony 

'J'wo boys were bragging 
about the merits of their 
families.' 

, “ My father plays the piano 
bv ear,’.' said. one. 

'' That’s nothing,” replied 
tlio other. "My grandpa 
fiddles with his whiskers.” 

. The C N Calendar 

'jjHis calendar shows daylight, 

. tvvilight, and' darkness on 
December 10. ' The black section 
of the circle under the months 


Winter$olstice.0ec22N . .. SprjngCqumox,M3rch2l 
ShortiStDai^ ^ 



lonyestOau 

ABtumnEquirTOK.S«pt23 Su'mitigrSolstice,June2z 


.shows at a glance how much of the 
.\ ear has already gone. The days 
•ire now getting shorter. 


This Week in Nature 

'J'liF, familiar little green¬ 
finches congregate in 
stubble fields at this time, 
of the year. They help the 
farmer by feeding on the seeds 
of weeds, but cause trouble 
by attacking newly-sown 
wheat. The cock greenfinch 
has sage-green plumage and 
yellow trimmings,'- and the 
hen is dull brown with y'cllow 
on the wings and tail. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 11 .' Colley Cibber died. 1757 
12 ..Viscount Hood born 1724 

13 . William Drummond born 1585 

14 . Sir John Oldcastle e.ve- '' 

cuted ... . . . 1417 

15 . Napoleon buried in Paris, 1840 

16 . Jane Austen bom . . 1775 

17 . Simon Bolivar died . 1830 

A Tricky Trick 

J-{ere is; a neat little trick 
which may catch some 
of your friends. ' 

Get an egg-cup and a tea¬ 
cup with a handle which 
will not let the egg-cup 
through, and then ask your 
audience to push the egg-cup 
through the tea-cup handle. 
When they have all failed set 
both articles, down on the 


table with the cgg-cup close 
to the tea-cup handle, put 
your finger through the cup 
handle and give the cgg-cup 
a push with your finger-tip ! 
You will then have pushed the 
egg-cup through the tea cup 
handle. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Saturn is in tlie 
soutli, .and 
Uranus in tlie 
south-east, in 
tlie morning 
Mars an d 
Venus are in 
tlie south-east. 
The picture 
shows the 
moon as it niay be seen at ten 
o’clock on Sunday evening, De¬ 
cember 11. 

A Goose’s. Reason 
^ GOOSE, my grandam one day 
said. 

Entering a barn pops down its 
head. 

I begged her then tlie cause to 
sliow. 

She told me slie must waive tlie 
task. 

For notliing but a goose would ask 
What nothing but a goose would 
know. 


Ici on Parle Franeais 
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TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 
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A STOOL For Mummy 


B od’s Mummy was not very 

.tall! MTifen she wanted 

to reach things from the top 
shelf in the larder she had to 
fetch a chair to stand on. 

Bob noticed this, arid said 
to Daddy, " What Mummy 
wants is a stool. I wish I 
could make her one.” 

' " Why not ? ” said Daddy. 
. Fie told Bob he would buy 
hini his own set of tools, arid 
.show him how to make one. 
",Yon can give it to her for a 
Christmas present,” he said, 
They put on their caps, and 
Bob called out, " We shan’t 
belong, dear,” (just as Daddy 
did) and away they went to 
the ironmongers. 


Mr Burton had exactly 
what was wanted, A sturdy 
littlehamnicr, not too hcav}-, a 
neat little plane and saw, and 
a rule that folded in two ; and 
some nails. Then off they- 
hurried to the timber yard, and 
chose a stout piece of wood. 

What fun it was creeping 
up the garden path and liiding 
the things in the tool-.shcd 
without letting Mummy see ! 

Bob waited patiently each 
evening for his father to 
finish his tea, so that they 
could slip away to their work. 

Daddy showed Bob just 
how to measure and saw and 
hammer, but allowed him to 
do the making himself. 


It was finished a whole 
week before Christma.s, but 
Bob couldn’t keep the secret 
any longer. • 

Next morning Mummy was 
laying breakfast when he ran 
downstairs. " Flappy Clirist- 
mas, Mummy-,” he cried, 
giving her a lovely hug. 

" Thank you, darling.” slio 
said, smiling. “ But it's not 
Cliristmas j-et.” 

Then she crosseil to the 
dresser. 

" I can’t think where the 
marmalade pot can be,” she 
said in a puzzled voice. (She 
did not know Bob had asked 
his daddy to hide it Fiefore 
he went to bed.) 




\fan you readhhisPj 


PETER PUCK'S FUN 


Can yon 

I'nrn over 
7 oj fhe 
coins by 
counting' 
ronnd . 
and turn- 
ing over 
every 
Jburlh coin 
■You must 
not start 
counting 
ata'^aill- 
up"coin,bu^ 

such coins mast be included in the 
count. 



Place 
all coins 
head 
upwards 





SOMEONE'S 
GOING TO HAVE 
A HAPPY XMAS! 

Now, who’s 'going to be the 
lucky one ? Think of the fun 
with Lott’s New Series Bricks ! 
Special Sun Trap windows 
and doors enable you to 
build modern houses,garages, 
stations, galore. Your toy 
dealer has them in jolly 
Silver Boxes with trans¬ 
parent windows, at 3/6, 
5/-, 7/6 and 10/-. And 
don’t forget Lott’s fine 
Doll’s Hospital Sets—just 
the thing for practising 
A.R.P. ! 3/6 to 10/6. 


Le porche be toit Le cadran solaite 

porch roof sundial 

Le nivissant vi;ux pordie a un 
toit sculpte et un catiran solairc. 

The lovely old porch has a carved 
roof and a sundial. 

Woof! Woof! 

■\yiiv is a little dog's tail like 
the heart of a trec- 
tnink ? 

, Because it is fartlicst from 
the bark. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Charade. WeMdii 
Hidden Parts. Twij, bark. Root, 
I'l ancli. Leaves, s.ip. 

A Well-Known Book. Robinson Crusoe 
Cross Word Puzzle 


Bob began dancing up and 
down. Ho did not know how 
to keep still. " I should look 
on the top shelf in the larder,” 
he managed to say-. 

Mummy looked hard at 
him, and picked up a chair to 
take to the larder to stand on. 

" Yon won’t need that! ” 

Bob was nearly bursting. 

Alnmmy' put it down .and 
went off, while he hopped and 
chucklefl behind her. 

'Then she saw it. " IVhal 
a useful stool! ” .she cried. 

" I made it,” .shouted Bob. 

IVcU ! ” said Afummy. 

And then she saw the 
marmalade pot peeping at 
her, and up she climbed. 



LOOK FOR 
LOTT'S BRICKS, 
DOLL’S HOSPITAL 
SETS AND OTHER 
SPLENDID LOTT’S XMAS 
TOYS AT YOUR DEALER’S 
— or write for 
illustrated list. _ 

Dept. C.N. 


LOTT S BRICKS LTD 

WATFORD. HERTS. 


★ CORONATION PACKET ★ 

50 Floe StampB, many new Issues. EEyYA.*TANGAN< 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA BIOA (largo PiotorlalN 
PERSIA, Coronation, OANADA. George VI, ANDORRA. 
New issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com- 
inemoratlTe), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FIXE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 44(J. 
only, post free. ProBented with this packet to all tTno 
ask for my approvals, a freo set of G PERU, including 
New Issue, bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors anti 
receive nu additional freo set.—H. C. WATKINS. 

C.N. I>ept., GRANViZiLS ROAD. BARNET. 


The nicest way oF taklnq 
HALIBUT-LIVEFl OIL 




□ F all chemists 
Mads by Aliens Hanburys Ltd 
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I For the Boy of Today! | 

Boyl 

= Every Safurday of all Sewsaacnls 2d ~ 
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RESTLESSNESS 
IN CHILDREN 

The usual cause is stoppage of the 
system. When a child’s inside is full of 
poisonous waste-matter, natural rest is 
impossible. A spoonful of ‘ California 
Syrup of Figs ’ gently moves the system, 
clears away all clogging, hard waste and 
leaves the little inside sweet and clean. 
Once rid of this disagreeable sour matter 
a child sleeps soimdly- and wakes up the 
picture of brightaess. 

Get a bottle of this safe laxative to¬ 
day, but be sure to ask for ‘ California 
Sy-rnp of Figs ’ brand. Of all chemists, 
1/3 and 2 / 6 . The larger size is the 
cheaper in the long run. 


Ihe Children s Newspaper is pnnted In England .and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tiie Amalgamated Press, Ltd, The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices ; Tallis 
House, ialiis Street, London, J',.C.4. It i.s registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered ns Second-Class Matter. J.anu.ary 15,1929, at tiie Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every- 
wliere: 11s a year ; 5s Gd tor six months. It can also be obtained from tlie Sole Asents for .Australia and New Ze.alaud: Messrs (Jordon & tiotch, Ltd ; and tor South Africa: Central News Agenev, Ltd. December 10 1998 

' ‘ S.L. ■ ' ■ 

















































































































































































